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How to help give wildlife an extra ‘‘tedge”’ 


he area where two kinds of natural terrain meet, such as the portion between woods and fields, typically 

produces the kind of wildlife habitat that provides a maximum supply of food and shelter for a great 

variety of wildlife. This “‘edge”’ is the kind of habitat wildlife managers often strive to create, particularly 
through planting of food-bearing shrubs and bushes. 


Landowners can greatly benefit many kinds of wildlife in their area, from deer to songbirds, by similar planting 
or by simply not mowing or cutting down brushy edges where they already exist. 


For years, private sportsmen groups throughout America have been improving habitat through such plantings 
and other habitat restoration programs. 


Such efforts have helped to develop and upgrade millions of acres of habitat which provide the food, shelter and 
space all species need in order to survive. 
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Michael Francis took the portrait of a Southern bald eagle on our front cover 
and Lynn M. Stone captured the sunset and great blue heron on our back 
cover. 
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had recently met him—Dick 
Jackson was his name—and he 
had invited me to visit his home. 
‘4 Like me, he had spent many 

Up pleasant and rewarding days of his 
ay life in search of outdoor adventure, 
which for both of us, often involved 
hunting. After inviting me to sit in 
his personal chair, Dick went to fix 
some coffee. As I sat and waited, I 
looked around at his many trophy 
game mounts. They seemed to cover 
most of the table tops and wall 
space in the room. 


While studying a beautifully 
mounted pair of wood ducks, my 
mind wandered back to a 
Thanksgiving Day wood duck hunt 
long ago. 


Ss Was 


“Don’t move until I give the 
word,” my brother John had 
directed my father and me as we 
waited for the ducks to fly in. 

In the distance, far back in the 
trees, we could hear the whoppity- 
whoppity-whoppity noise of what 
sounded like hundreds of flapping 
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By Bob H. Harris 


wood duck wings reaching for the 
sky. 

“Tt won’t be long,” John 
mumbled as Dad and I tried to 
hunker down even lower into the 
bottom of our too-small duck boat. 

It had taken us at least an hour to 
navigate our way through the 
darkness to that small, one-acre of 
open water nestled out in the reeds, 
and another hour to properly lay 
out our decoys. As daylight and its 
accompanying concert took over the 
pre-dawn silence, we crouched 
among the bulrushes and palmetto 
fans we had cut and thrown across 
the boat for camouflage. Just a few 
moments later and the first flights— 
the ones we’d planned on greeting 
for months—would be sailing into 
range to take a gander at our bogus 
flock. 

“There must be a hundred comin’ 
in,”’ John whispered. ‘‘On the count 
of three, come up shooting,” he 
added in an excited whisper. 

Moments passed as John worked 
his calling magic on the approaching 
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flock. Though Dad and I couldn’t 

see the ducks, we knew they were 

close when John began calling them 

with his feeding chuckle rendition. 
A moment later, he said 


enthusiastically, “Okay, get ready! 
One- Two- Three!”’ 


As my head snapped up, the first 
thing I saw was the biggest flock of 
waterfowl ever eulogized around a 
campfire—and the ducks instantly 
saw us too. A moment later, our 
trigger fingers tensed as we drew our 
beads. That was a split-second 
before “‘the lights went out.” 

When they came on again, we 
found ourselves standing chest deep 
in mighty cool water, capped off 
with cold 25-degree air! The shock 
of the cold wrenched the breath 
from my lungs and I was nearly 
blue-tinted before I could breathe 
again. On each side of me, John and 
Dad were just as quick-frozen and 
confounded as I. 

As our loose gear and coolers 
came bobbing to the surface, the 
hilarity of the situation hit us. 
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Joining in our laughter, I’m sure, 
was an extremely lucky bunch of 
ducks that were quickly fading from 
view across the marsh. 

It didn’t take us long to figure 
what had happened and we all 
agreed that if there were team 
awards for idiocy we’d have won. 

We had all fired our shotguns at 
exactly the same time, causing the 
overloaded little craft to tilt just 
enough for the rear gunnel to dip 
beneath the water and dump us. 

My brother’s first wet words 
should be carved in granite. “I told 
y’all not to use those high-powered 
magnum shotgun shells!”’ he barked. 

That was surely a duck hunt to 
remember—and my first one at that. 
I was a mere 16 years of age at the 
time. 

Yes,” I thought as I sat in Dick’s 
trophy room, “those first hunts are 
the ones that stick with you.” 

I next glanced down at an old, 
well-used cedar-box turkey call. 
Then other memories returned. . . 

I’d been trying to call a turkey, 


that day long past, for a couple of 
hours with no luck. I just couldn’t 
understand what I was doing wrong. 
Before the hunt, I had spent months 
reading and studying everything | 
could find about turkey hunting. 
Judging from the unwelcome 
reception I had been receiving at 
home, I had certainly put in 
overtime on practicing calls before 
going hunting. 

I was definitely in turkey country. 
I’d previously seen a nice flock right 
where I was hiding that morning— 
three previous mornings in a row. 
One huge, wrinkle-headed gobbler 
guarded the regal flock as the 
turkeys seemed to celebrate their 
“rites of spring.” Nonetheless, all 
my calling had not produced a single 
answering gobble, yelp, putt or purr on 
the day of the hunt. 

I finally gave up, threw down my 
box call and stretched out in the 
“bowl” I’d shaped in the high grass. 
I took one last look across the field 
in front of the blind, then went to > 
sleep. 


A strange noise snapped me 
awake after a short while. I had 
never heard anything like it and 
curiously wondered what it was. 

KKKRRRRR-T-T-T-T! The noise 
was very faint and sounded like it 
came from a mile away. 

I quickly sat up and peered across 
the pasture’s short palmettos, small 
stands of brush and open grasslands 
studded with thistle. Then I spotted 
movement. I focused my binoculars 
on the area and strained to see 
clearly. 

Suddenly, my heart leapt into my 
throat and blood rushed to my head 
so fast it throbbed in my ears. My 
hands began sweating and I was 
shaking so badly I could barely see 
through the binoculars. There it 
was! The big gobbler had his head 
up, neck stiffened, breast puffed out 
and tail feathers fanned. A cold chill 
crept up my spine and my hair felt 
like it was dancing on top of my 
head. 

It moved closer and began to call 
with a gobbler’s distinctive 
GARBLE-ARBLE-ARBLE. 

I was still sitting there long after 
the gobbler had gone. It never came 
closer than about 60 yards, and even 
if it had, I don’t think it would have 
made any difference. I was far too 
excited to do anything but watch 
and wonder. 

Since then, I’ve witnessed the 
spectacle of a wild gobbler a number 
of times and I’ve put my share of 
fowl in the freezer. Even so, | still 
get that same twinge down the spine 
when “Ole Tom”’ starts dancing. 
One thing for sure: no matter how 
many times I’ve seen it or heard it, 
there will never be another gobbler 
like that first one! 

Returning to the present, I 
glanced around Dick’s trophy room 
at other treasures. My eyes settled 
next on an old photograph displayed 
above the fireplace. It showed a 
ragged bunch of fellows decked out 
in camouflage, milling about a 
home-made shack—obviously their 
hunt camp. As I studied the picture, 
I thought how past times and places 
always seem to hold a warm spot in 
the heart and memories of folks like 
NSieieys 
I remembered a long day of 


hunting many years ago. As it was 
nearing its end, all I could think 
about was getting to my bunk and 
crashing out for a while. My brother 
John, nephew Mike and I had been 
running the hounds all afternoon, 
and if you think a pack of beagles 
won’t wear you down, then you 
probably haven’t tried to break 
them off a hot scent at the end of 
the day. 

I was the last one into camp that 
evening and John was already inside 
napping. Mike was sitting next to 
the campfire, busy cleaning his 
shotgun. 

After about 15 minutes of loading 
the energetic beagles into their 
quarters, I haggardly stumbled back 
to the truck to complete my final 
task—to put away my shotgun for 
the night. I was ‘‘dog tired” when I 
finally reached my bunk. 

As the memory of that day in 
camp faded, my thoughts returned 
to the room around me, which also 
held two magnificent white-tail buck 
mounts. I thought the two deer 
must have had years of experience 
dealing with hunters before they met 
their demise, and I could imagine 
the sense of respect that Dick must 
have felt each time he looked at 
them. As I examined their incredible 
racks, I remembered my first sight 
of a magnificent buck... 

It was a cold, crisp morning on 
the river as 1 poured a second cup of 
coffee and ate another cracker for 
breakfast. My brothers, Joe and 
John, and I had hunted along that 
particular stretch of river for more 
than a decade and we had taken 
many deer and wild turkey along its 
banks. 

They had cranked their outboard 
engines a few moments earlier and 
motored toward a huge lake several 
miles downstream. They ran in 
single file as they rounded the last 
visible curve in the river—Joe in his 
Okeechobee boat and John in his 
johnboat. A few minutes later, the 
sounds of their outboards faded into 
the distance. 

That particular morning was 
during the second week of hunting 
season, but none of us had yet 
scored. We thought, however, that 
it was just a matter of time. 


After I finished my makeshift 
breakfast, I headed my johnboat 
down the river toward the lake to 
rejoin Joe and John. I motored 
downstream about 300 yards then, 
as is my custom, glanced back over 
my shoulder to view the river 
behind before rounding the bend 
out of sight of the camp. 

As my eyes ran along the 
shoreline, they suddenly fixed on 
something that was moving out into 
the river, at the same place I had left 
just moments before. With curiosity 
peaking, I idled down the outboard 
for a closer examination. To my 
unaided eyes it looked like a large, 
floating clump of weeds. 

As soon as I slowed the boat, the 
clump reversed direction and moved 
back toward the bank. I grabbed a 
pair of binoculars, focused and was 
stunned to see the most tremendous 
white-tail buck I had ever heard of. 

As he rose from the shallows 
along the river’s edge, the ‘clump of 
weeds” evolved into a massive 
tangle of antlers—so massive that to 
this day I still can’t figure how that 
animal could swim with that much 
weight over its head. 

The huge buck rose from the river 
to its full height and turned to look 
at me, seemingly aware that I was 
too far away to be much of a threat. 
It seemed as if it wanted me to know 
that it was out there and that it was 
better adapted to the woods than I. 
Then, with a flick of its ‘‘flag’’ it was 
gone, leaving me struck with wonder 
and humility. 

As my thoughts came back to the 
present, Dick rejoined me, bringing 
the hot coffee. As we got acquainted 
I felt like we had known each other 
for a long, long time. And, I sensed 
we both had the same respect for 
the game we hunted and the same 
admiration for the great outdoors 
and its many resources. 

Though we had just met a short 
time before, it made no matter. We 
were well acquainted by the paths 
we had chosen to walk and by our 
common memories of good times 
and real adventures. No, I thought, 
we weren’t new friends at all. We 
already were and will continue to be 


“Old Friends.” ry) 
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Hunter Education News 


By Lieutenant Byron Stalvey 


Hunter Education Officer 


Much has been said and written over the years about 
the importance of hunter ethics. Many outstanding 
outdoorsmen and outdoors writers have communicated 
the need for hunters to develop and practice responsible 
behavior when they are afield. One word—perhaps 
above all others—sums up what it is all about: respect. 
Let’s take a look at what it means to a responsible, 
ethical hunter who shows respect. 

Respect means to feel or show honor or esteem for 
and to consider or treat with deference or courtesy. 
When a hunter has and shows respect it affects a great 
many areas. 

For example, an ethical hunter respects the owners 
of the property where he hunts and always asks 
permission to hunt on private property. He does this 
well in advance of opening day and hunts on the 
property as if it were his own, leaving things just as he 
finds them. Offering to help the landowner with chores 
from time to time is one way a hunter can say ‘““Thanks 
for allowing me to hunt.” 

He shows the same respect for public lands as he does 
for private property, and wildlife should receive the 
same treatment as well. A responsible hunter respects 
the animals he hunts by always giving the quarry a 
sporting chance, and by practicing in order to be 
proficient with a gun or bow so that a single shot can be 
quick and humane. 

Respect also compels the ethical hunter to provide 
proper care for harvested game so this valuable resource 
is not wasted. He is also concerned to the point that he 
learns about wildlife and its survival needs. 

People, as well as land and wildlife, also receive 
respect from an ethical hunter. A true sportsman 
recognizes that non-hunters’ feelings are just as strong 
and valid as his own. He realizes there is room for a 
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variety of ideas and opinions and he knows there are 
several ways to use and enjoy wildlife. A respect for 
others makes hunters more image conscious. 

Abuse of alcoholic beverages and other intoxicants, 
irresponsible behaviors and unethical actions reflect 
unfavorably on the hunting sport and hunters, and for 
this reason, should be avoided at all times. 

A hunter respects himself by practicing skills for the 
sport and for survival in different situations. He also 
understands whatever limits may be placed on him by 
his health or physical condition and he acts in 
accordance with those limits. 

Respect for the environment leads an ethical hunter 
to work for environmental preservation. He realizes that 
if the environment fails, more than just a few birds and 
animals will be lost. He is on the look-out for 
environmental abuses and reports them to the proper 
authorities. He does his fair share to help improve the 
quality of the environment. 

Ethical hunters also respect our laws and law 
enforcement officers. They make it a practice to 
familiarize themselves with all hunting laws as well as 
any changes that may occur from year to year. They are 
alert for violations and report them promptly to the 
proper agency and provide information, when 
requested, to authorities. 

Yes, respect has a great deal of meaning to the ethical 
hunter. It is adopted as a way of life to help preserve the 
sport he loves so much. 


NOTE: One way to become a better, more respectful 
hunter is by taking a free hunter education course. 
Contact your nearest Commission regional office for the 
location and dates for the next course in your area. @) 
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1988 


Fifth Annual 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Photography Contest 


We invite you to participate in our 1988 wildlife photography 
contest, which officially opens with the publication of this issue! 
Each year more talented photographers pack their cameras and 
head outdoors to try and catch that ‘‘perfect picture’ on film. 
With some of the year’s most pleasant days just ahead, and a vast 
living photo album throughout our state, we expect to see some 
very exciting images this year. Florida is a great place for photo- 
graphy because of its wonderful variety of wildlife and other 
natural resources. 

We hope you will compete for the winning honors this year. 
There are four categories which you can enter and you may submit 
up to three color slides in each one. 

Winners will be published in our September-October and 
November-December issues. Please be sure to read and follow all 
rules carefully. Good luck! > 
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THESE ARE THE RULES: 


1. Only original 35mm color slides and 214” x 
24%” color (positive) transparencies are eligible. 
Please do not send prints, negatives or duplicate 
slides. Please print your name on the slide mount 
for each entry. 


2. Each single category entered must be 
accompanied by a completed, legible Official 
Entry Form. Photocopies of the Official Entry 
Form will be accepted; however, signatures must 
be original on each form—photocopies of signa- 
tures will not be accepted. Photographs showing 
people (Category D only) must be accompanied 
by a completed Model Release Form. 


3. Up to three (3) individual photographs 
may be entered in any or all the 1988 contest 
categories, but each single photograph may be 
entered in only one category. Entry forms must 
be labeled “tA, B, C or D” to show in which 
category each photograph is being entered. The 
1988 categories are: 


Category A - Wild birds 

Category B - Wild mammals 

Category C - Wild animals other than birds 
and mammals 

Category D - Florida’s natural environment 
and human interaction with this environment; 
including hunting, fishing and other ethical uses 
of Florida’s natural resources. Only Category D 
may show people or man-made objects. 


4. Allentries must be accompanied by a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for return. Send 
one return envelope for each category entered. 
Do not send money—attach sufficient postage 
stamps to the return envelope, please. Entries 
will be returned after judging. 


5. Each entry must be attached to a 3” x 5” 
card (such as a standard index card) showing the 
photographer’s name, mailing address and Social 
Security number legibly printed or typewritten 
on the card. 


6. Only photographs taken in Florida are 
eligible. Captive, domestic and exotic species are 
not eligible. Employees of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission are not eligible. 


7. Only photographs which have never been 
published in a magazine are eligible. 


8. Entrants are responsible for notifying 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE of any change of their 
mailing address prior to the date entries are 
returned. 


9. Entries must be addressed and mailed to 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE PHOTO CONTEST, 620 
South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, Florida 
32399-1600 and must be received by June 30, 
1988 to be considered. Any entry not meeting all 
the rules will be ineligible. 


10. Decisions of the judges will be final. 
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CATEGORY: (Circle One) A, B, C, D 


Social Security Number: 


| 

1 

1 

t 

Please Type or Print Plainly . 
Photographer: 3 
i] 

Mailing Address: ee ' 
City: 1 
i : 

State: ____ ZIP: _____ Number of Entries: Q 7 
pu o ' 

t 

Photograph No. 1 was taken in —___ County =, } 
and is ! 

1 

Photograph No. 2 was taken in ______County es H 
and is 2) ‘ 

t 

Photograph No. 3 was taken in ____ County et : 
and is ae | : 
<4 1 

I certify that lam the photographer and owner of these entries : 
(photographs) and that all entries were taken in Florida, and I 2 9) : 
hereby give the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- i 
sion my permission to publish my entries in Florida Wildlife in Oo 
accordance with the rules published in the January-February = } 
1988 issue. - 
' 

Sipned:.2 = ss *EAE) 5S : 
J 

i] 

1 
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ee ea (rsaeliso-name)) 


for good and valuable consideration, do hereby give 


ee  (piotographer's ame) 
and Florida Wildlife, an information and educational periodical 
magazine published by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, an irrevocable right to use my name (and any 
fictional name) and photograph for publication in Florida Wild- 
life. | have read this release and fully understand its contents. 

1 affirm that I am 18 years of age or older. 


Witness Signature: Signed (Model): 
Address; Address: 
Date: 


Guardian’s Consent for Minor Models 


1 am the parent or legal guardian of the above-named minor 
and hereby approve the foregoing Model Release and consent to 
the use of said minor’s name and photograph as aforesaid. 

I affirm that I have the legal right to issue such consent. 


ISEITIY [PPO 


Witness Signature: Signed (Guardian): 
Address#,— — | Address: 
Date: 
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Pull Cotes Art Print of Your Own / 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE is pleased to offer you a signed, numbered 
print of Charles Rowe’s ‘‘Bobwhites,”’ (shown on the next page) as 
a special bonus when you purchase three gift subscriptions. 
It’s our way of thanking you for sharing FLORIDA WILDLIFE with 
others. We know you will be more than pleased with this very 
outstanding work of art and that your friends will appreciate your 
subscription gift to them. 


Note: Three Subscriptions Are Required To Receive The Print. 


Send Payment To: FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
620 South Meridian Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 


Please type or hand print legibly. Enclose minimum payment of $21 (check or money 
order, payable to FLORIDA WILDLIFE). Please allow three to four weeks for delivery. 
Subscriptions will be started as soon as they can be entered into our computer system. [> 


Subscriber : 
i Subscethe: Wane oo ee enw |] 
l AGO2CS 6: ee EE eee C1 1 Year (6 issues) $7.00 | 
CO 2 Years (12 issues) $14.00 
Cit ee Stare: Ape = CI 3 Years (18 issues) $20.00 
Subscriber | 
I Subscriber Name: ————___ Onew UOReENEwAL | 
| Addresst2 st ES CI 1 Year (6 issues) $7.00 | 
i CL 2 Years (12 issues) $14.00 [ 
I Cle; Sot PS eee (iB ieuesy $20.00 | 
| Subscriber j 
| Siler diate (———— OC) NEW CL] RENEWAL | 
| CU fess0 2 ates be ee ee (J 1 Year (6 issues) $7.00 | 
| LC) 2 Years (12 issues) $14.00 | 
I Ce ey | C) 3 Years (18 issues) $20.00 | 


eee 
I 
Buvers Nate: = 2h a ee eee i 
| 


Send Quail Address: 
Print to: CC ——_— ee A | 
42-1 
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Sheet Size: 1544" Vertical x 24%” Horizontal. Image Size: 1114" Vertical x 17” Horizontal, Frame not included. Limited edition of 1,000 signed, numbered prints. 


Charles Rowe’s *‘Bobwhites”’ 


Buy 3 Gift Subscriptions and We’ll Give You a Print. 


The bobwhite quail, a member of the partridge family, is familiar to most Floridians. 
It’s cheerful bob, bob white call is one of those sounds of the wild that makes us smile. The 
brief glimpse of a covey of these small, beautiful, ground-dwelling birds running across 
a country road is an elegant sight. And none of us who have been startled by the 
flutters of a covey flushed in the field can forget the excitement of their quick flight. 

Bobwhites generally pair up and hens begin egg laying in ground nests in early spring. 
The breeding season may last until early October, depending on success at raising one or 
more broods of chicks. During midseason, an average clutch of a dozen or so eggs may 
be laid during a two- to three-week period. Both hens and cocks incubate the eggs. 

Chicks are about an inch high when hatched, but grow to adult size in about four 
months. Natural predators and adverse weather may take as many as half the chicks that 
hatch. 

There are far fewer quail in Florida today than a few short years ago. Even though this 
popular species often adapts to habitats within small towns such as vacant lots, and to 
the edges of some metropolitan areas, suitable bobwhite habitat is slowly disappearing 
here. As with a multitude of other irreplaceable wildlife species, conversion of wildlife 
habitat to agricultural, forestry and urban uses is the principal cause of the bobwhite’s 


decline. rm) 
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Delicate Balance 


Species: Florida Purplewing (Eunica tatilia tatilista) 


Florida Status: Species of Special Concern 


he Florida purplewing 
(Eunica tatilia tatilista) is an 
unmistakable butterfly, 


instantly recognizable by its blue- 
purple iridescence on the wing 
portions closest to the body. No 
other Florida butterfly exhibits such 
a metallic-violet sheen. For the 
sheen to be visible, the butterflies 
must be in direct sunshine; they 
merely appear brown in the shade. 
The undersides of the wings are dull 
and bark-colored, providing a 
coloration which perfectly 
camouflages the purplewing when it 
perches on a tree trunk. Typically, 
the purplewing rests with its wings 
closed. 

The Florida purplewing is a 
subspecies of Eunica tatilia, the so- 
called ‘tpurple eunica,” which 
occurs in Central America. The 
subspecies tatilista occurs in Cuba 
and has been recorded in Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic. It has also 
been noted in Jamaica (very rarely) 
and Puerto Rico (one record only). 
In Florida, it has been found only in 
Dade and Monroe counties. The 
most viable populations occur on 
Plantation Key, Upper Matecumbe 
Key and Big Pine Key, although the 
specimen shown in the picture was 
photographed on north Key Largo. 

The life history of the species is 
not fully known and studies of its 
life cycle and its caterpillar host 
plants are urgently needed—hence 
Florida’s listing as a species of 
special concern. 

What is known about this rare 
butterfly is that the Florida 
purplewing is adapted to survival 
within the interiors of tropical 
hammocks. It is unusual in this 
respect. Most butterflies frequent 
the edges of forests. Though more- 
open areas and clearings are avoided 
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by the purplewing, the species does 
sometimes rest in dappled sunlight 
within a hammock. 

The only juvenile stage found so 
far has been a pupa, and it was 
attached to crabwood (Gymnanthes 
lucida). The larval host plant will 
probably prove to be a tree or shrub 
characteristic of the hammocks. 

Adult purplewings have been 
recorded in flight in every month of 
the year, but have been most 
commonly sighted during April-May 
and September-November, 
suggesting two broods annually 
(though the specimen shown here 
was photographed in early August). 


Adults do not visit flowers, but 
they may be drawn to the ground to 
drink at mud puddles or to feed on 
rotting fruit or solid animal waste. 
To preserve this uniquely-colored 
Florida butterfly, special attention 
will need to be given to conserving 
as many large tracts of tropical 
hammock as possible. 

Because the species frequents only 
the interiors of such habitat, and 
because it does not often visit 
cleared areas, Lignumvitae Key, well 
forested and protected, has a 
thriving population. @) 


—Peter Stiling 
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n the evening of July 15, 

1987, seven manatees were 

moved from Miami 
Seaquarium to a new home at 
Natureworld in Homosassa Springs, 
Florida, near the popular Crystal 
River area. The relocation was part 
of an ongoing research project under 
supervision of Dr. Jesse White. 

Included in the group were 

Amanda, Ariel, J.P., Lorelei, Hugh, 
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Nada 


Text and Photographs By Walt Stearns 


Hurricane and Stormy—manatees 
given names to identify them. 
Amanda and then-baby Ariel had 
been rescued by Miami Seaquarium 
several years previously after 
Amanda had been run over and 
injured by a boat. J.P. had been 
orphaned when his mother died 
from a collision with a speedboat. 
Lorelei was the first manatee to be 
conceived and born in captivity and 


Stormy was the youngest. 

They will remain in a natural 
spring at Natureworld in hopes that 
the habitat there will better serve the 
manatee captive-breeding, 
rehabilitation, research and 
education program initiated by Dr. 
White and the Florida Department 
of Natural Resources (DNR) in 
1970. 

In March 1986, two captive-born [> 
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manatees, Sunrise and Savannah, 
were released into the wild after 
remaining in the spring at 
Natureworld for nearly two years. 
That occasion was the first time a 
captive-born manatee had ever been 
released into the wild. 

“This follows 15 years of 
dreams,” Dr. White remarked. He 
had long hoped to see a viable 
program which would release 
captive-born and reared manatees to 
their natural habitat. 

Dr. White is the founder of the 
Manatee Research and Educational 
Foundation and was formerly staff 
veterinarian at Miami Seaquarium. 
He joined DNR to enhance the 
state’s manatee program. His 
manatee research had begun in 1957 
when Miami Seaquarium obtained 
Romeo and Juliet, two adult 
manatees which still live there. Dr. 
White has long worked to educate 
the public about the manatee and 
the captive-breeding program. 

“With the help of the state, I 
hope to see manatees also being 
bred in captivity in Lowry Park 
(Tampa), Seaquarium (Miami), Sea 
World (Orlando) and Marineland 
(near St. Augustine). I also hope the 
project can be further enhanced 
through educational, interpretive 
displays.” 

Offspring from the captive- 
breeding programs at those four 
facilities are currently designated to 
be relocated to Natureworld’s 
spring, where they will be kept until 
they are in condition for release to 
the wild. Injured manatees will also 
be kept there until they can be 
rehabilitated and returned to their 
natural habitat. If an individual 
manatee shows signs of becoming 
imprinted or too dependent on 
humans, to the point that it 
becomes incapable of functioning 
fully in the wild, it will remain as 
part of the breeding herd. 

Crystal River is a popular 
recreational area among underwater 
divers because herds of the gentle 
manatees migrate there during fall 
and winter. Natureworld, only a 
couple miles away, is an ideal 
location for the program because it 
is well suited to the manatee’s 
breeding needs, as well as to 
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rehabilitation, and it is in an area 
where people can easily view and 
learn about them. 

Pat Rose, manatee activities 
director for DNR, said manatees in 
an attraction park like Natureworld 
help bring the species national 
exposure and increased public 
awareness. 

“Some people who come here 
don’t even know the word manatee 
and they are very surprised when 
they see their first one,’’ J .P. 
Garner, curator at Natureworld, 
added. 

At Natureworld, visitors can 
observe the docile animals above 
and below the water’s surface. An 
underwater viewing system allows 
them to see the animals in a near- 
natural environment. 

The captive-breeding program is 
not intended to be the “savior of the 
manatee,” nor to increase the wild 
manatee population to the point the 
species is no longer endangered. 
White says that can’t be done. 

“TInstead,’’ he explains, ‘‘the 
program is intended to ensure that 
the manatee will not become 
extinct.” 

Captive-breeding has become a 
viable way to conserve the future of 
some species. This is being done in 
the United States and other 
countries with the bengal tiger, the 
elephant and the Florida panther, to 
name a few examples. Dr. White 
adds, ‘‘It may be in a controlled 
environment, but that’s the way it 
has to be because man has taken so 
much of the species’ natural habitat 
for agricultural and other 
purposes.”’ 

The manatee’s future not only 
relies on captive-breeding and 
rehabilitation programs, but more 
on what man does to its natural 
habitat, including Florida’s rivers, 
bays, canals and estuaries (both 
freshwater and saltwater). The 
docile “sea cow” has earned a 
reputation as a passive animal with 
no known enemies or predators 
except humans, and man’s activities 
represent the greatest danger to the 
manatee. 

‘It’s all centered around what we 
can do to preserve Florida’s 
shorelines—as they are,” Dr. White 


said ‘‘And what we can do to 
preserve sufficient natural habitat. 
Without that, we can bring these 
animals into the world, but they still 
won’t have a natural place where 
they can survive.” 

He says controlled management in 
the development of Florida’s 
shoreline and estuaries is essential to 
successful manatee management. If 
suitable habitat is adversely altered 
or destroyed, the manatee may not 
survive. 

Manatee captive-breeding is not 
particularly complicated. Females 
are sexually mature around seven or 
eight years of age and the species 
seems to breed sporadically 
throughout the year, rather than 
demonstrating a specific breeding 
season. Studies conducted in the 
mid-1970s, however, found manatee 
calves were most often born in 
spring and early summer. The 
manatee’s gestation period is about 
14 months and two to three years 
between births is normal. 

When Dr. White initiated the 
captive-breeding program, his 
previous cattle research proved to 
be helpful in determining special 
requirements for manatees. For 
example, infertility problems are 
common with both animals, and 
cows and manatees are both 
vegetarians. 

Similarities between diets for 
cattle and manatees helped pinpoint 
a calcium and phosphorous 
deficiency in manatees, discovered 
after Dr. White had collected and 
analyzed blood samples. Both these 
elements are highly necessary for 
reproduction. 

Wild manatees generally have no 
problem getting the proper nutrients 
in their diet, and when released, 
captive-born manatees have the 
same advantage. When in their 
natural habitat, manatees graze on 
aquatic vegetation which also 
contains an abundance of small 
snails, crabs and other animal life. 
Exoskeletons of mollusks, insects 
and crustaceans are rich in calcium, 
phosphorous and other important 
minerals. When manatees graze on 
aquatic plants growing at the 
bottoms of waterways they may also 
ingest small quantities of rock, > 
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another source of minerals. 

The two manatees at Miami 
Seaquarium (Romeo and Juliet) 
were given supplemental calcium 
and phosphorous along with their 
daily diet of lettuce, carrots, bananas 
and other fruits. After two years, 
Juliet conceived. Since Dr. White 
found and remedied the 
calcium/phosphorous imbalance in 
captive manatees, nine manatees 
have been born at Seaquarium. 

A newborn manatee calf usually 
weighs as much as 60 to 80 pounds 
and measures up to four feet in 
length. Female manatees nurse their 
calves from mammary glands 
situated under their forelimbs, just 
like elephants, a similar species 
in the animal kingdom. A calf may 


remain dependent upon its mother 
for up to two years; however, it also 
can begin to nibble on vegetation 
within a month after birth. 

The manatee is unique in the 
animal kingdom, being neither 
predator nor prey. Juveniles thus do 
not have to learn how to chase or 
stalk prey. As Dr. White puts it, 
“They’re just big ol’ cows of the 
sea.” 

A manatee spends six to eight 
hours a day feeding, and is the only 
marine mammal that feeds primarily 
on aquatic vegetation. An individual 
can consume up to 100 pounds of 
plant material each day. Hydrilla is a 
preferred food, but ragwort, sea 
grasses and water hyacinths—found 
in slow-moving rivers, estuaries, 
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bays and canals—are also readily 
eaten. By consuming large quantities 
of vegetation, a herd of manatees 
can help keep a waterway or stream 
free of excess vegetation. 

Garner says Natureworld has 
federal approval to accommodate up 
to 128 manatees in the spring. 
However, he also says, ‘There will 
never be more than 20 to 30 
manatees in this spring at a time. 
The idea is to leave healthy 
manatees in the wild.” 

Once a manatee has been born in 
captivity at Natureworld, it will 
remain there until adapted to 
feeding on its own. This usually 
takes 18 months to two years. 

The problem lies with the dangers 
caused by man. Up to 30 percent of 


manatee deaths are human-caused. 
Unintentional boat collisions, canal 
locks and even sewer and drainage 
pipes contribute to about 130 
manatee deaths per year. Collisions 
with boats and the rapid decline of 
natural habitat has resulted in the 
population decreasing to the point 
that the manatee has been placed on 
the endangered species top 10 list. 
An alarming number of manatees 
in Florida are scarred and deformed 
from boats running over them. At 
one time, manatees were 
accidentally being crushed to death 
by automatic flood dams, but since 
then, modifications have helped to 
improve that situation. Although 
recent gear modifications have 
helped, fishing gear and nets con- 


tinue to cause manatee deaths when 
individuals accidentally entangle 
themselves or ingest hooks. 
Manatees can also ingest pollutants 
such as pesticides, herbicides and 
industrial chemicals which can 
severely damage their vital tissues. 

Manatees are very social and 
communicate with each other by 
making “‘squeeking and grunting” 
sounds. Studies conducted by Dale 
Woodyard, professor of psychology 
at University of Windsor, Canada 
determined the species has a high 
degree of learning ability and can 
retain much of what is learned— 
sometimes up to a year or more. 

Manatees have shown they also 
can distinguish shapes, sizes and 
colors. Dr, Woodyard explained, 
‘‘Manatees have been able to solve 
certain visual discrimination 
problems that even dolphins cannot 
solve. This indicates they have 
excellent eyesight and a long 
attention span. Manatees can also 
remember experiences.” 

Today both federal and state laws 
protect the manatee. The U. S. 
Marine Mammal Protection Act of 
1972 prohibits ‘. . . taking, selling, 
importing or transporting...” 
certain marine mammals and 
requires that an individual must 
have a federal permit to capture a 
manatee for research or exhibition 
purposes. Violations of protective 
statutes and laws can result in a fine 
up to $20,000, imprisonment or 
both. 

Florida is an official manatee 
sanctuary. There are 22 regulated 
zones for the manatee in the state 
designated as specific manatee 
sanctuaries, where boating is not 
allowed when manatees are present. 
Still the most serious threat posed 
to the manatee’s existence, with the 
state’s human population continuing 
to increase, is the rapid destruction 
of suitable natural habitat. As 
habitat continues to disappear, the 
manatee will continue to decline in 
numbers. 

The plight of the manatee, “the 
world’s gentlest giant,” is a warning 
beacon for our natural resources. 
Destroy its world and we destroy 
the species. And when the manatee 
is gone, what will be next? ® 
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After the August tournament, 35 women from around the country were selected to fish Bass’n Gals annual Classic. 
Three women from Florida participated in the most recent one, in Alabama last October. 


nn Adams was cold. She’d 

brought plenty of warm 

clothes, but no amount of 
clothing could keep this south 
Florida native warm when the 
Alabama temperature was 40 
degrees, with a whipping wind. 

The October weather didn’t 
discourage Adams, though, or 
fellow Floridians Mona Crawford 
and Cheryl Brafford. The three were 
at Lake Eufala, Alabama as part of 
35 contenders who were there to 
fish the 1987 Bass’n Gal Classic. 

The annual fall tournament is the 
highlight of the Bass’n Gal 
tournament circuit. The 35 women 
who are invited to fish it each year 
must qualify in advance by fishing a 
series of four national invitational 
tournaments held between March 
and August. Participants in the 
invitationals receive points based on 
the number and weight of fish 
caught. After the August 
tournament, the 31 Bass’n Gals with 
the highest point scores are eligible 
for the prestigious Classic. Four 
other women can qualify for the 
tournament by weighing in heavy 
stringers during the national team 
Tournament of Champions, held 
each summer. 

One feature of all Bass’n Gal 
tournaments is the emphasis on 
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releasing the fish alive. The anglers 
handle the bass carefully and make 
every effort to keep them cool and 
well-oxygenated. There is an extra 
incentive of additional points 
awarded for each live release. As a 
result, Bass’n Gal President Sugar 
Ferris says, more than 90 percent of 
the fish they catch in tournaments 
are returned to the lake alive. 

Of the three Florida women who 
fished last fall’s Classic, Adams’ 
point score had put her in 7th place 
as she was going into the 
tournament. The 1987 Classic was 
the third event in which she 
participated. The other two were in 
1982 on Lake Bob Sandlin in Texas, 
and in 1986 on Kentucky Lake, 
Kentucky. 

Clearwater resident Crawford was 
ranked 24th. She had fished four 
prior Classics; her best finish was in 
1986, when she placed 12th. 

Like Adams, Brafford had fished 
only two Classics before the Lake 
Eufala tournament. Her first was in 
1984 on Elephant Butte Reservoir, 
New Mexico, and the other was the 
1985 Classic in Texas, on Lake Sam 
Rayburn. 

One big difference between the 
annual Classic and the national 
invitational tournaments is in the 
equipment. For the invitationals, the 


women can bring their own boats, as 
well as whatever tackle they wish. 
But during the Classic, the 
participants are only permitted to 
carry five rods and reels, and 10 
pounds of artificial lures. 

They are not allowed to fish from _ 
their own boats. Instead, the 35 
anglers are all assigned identical 
boats, motors and equipment for 
tournament use. In 1987, each 
participant had a 17-foot bass boat 
with a 150-hp outboard engine, an 
electric trolling motor, depth 
recorder and fish finder. 

Classic stakes are high. The 
winner of the Classic is the ‘‘best of 
the best’? competitors for that year. 
Add to that a fully-rigged, modern 
bass boat and trailer worth $30,000, 
and the result is some fierce 
competition. 

The first tournament day was a 
rough one for both Adams and 
Brafford. Fishing with a chrome 
Rattletrap, Adams caught only one 
fish that weighed just over a pound. 
By the time all the fish were weighed 
in, she was in 33rd place. Brafford 
did a little better, boating two fish— 
each more than a pound each— 
which put her into 23rd place. 

Crawford, however, fished very 
well. She caught five fish—the limit 
for one day’s fishing—and her total > 
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fish weight for that day was almost 
seven pounds, giving her a solid 
1ith place. Like Adams, she caught 
fish on a Rattletrap as well as on a 
deep-running crankbait. 

By the second and last day of 
competition, the weather had 
warmed up and the Florida women 


were more comfortable. 
Unfortunately, however, the fish 
still were not cooperating. Brafford 
caught nothing that day, finishing in 
a disappointing 32nd place. Adams 
did better, boating four fish that 
moved her up to 26th place. 
Crawford repeated her 


performance of the day before, 
bringing in another five fish, giving 
her a total weight of just under 13 
pounds, and a 9th place finish. 

And the boat? That went to Linda 
England, from Old Hickory, 
Tennessee. But next year, just 


maybe... ® 


A 
STRANGE 
OLD 


GOBBLER 


By Paul M. Allen 


yelped and the magnificent Old 

Tom roared back at me with a 

rattling gobble that shook me 
down to my bootlaces. Then he 
sailed out of the tall pine tree across 
the field in front of me, his great 
feathered bulk setting down some 
75 yards from my hiding place. 

His chestnut-colored tail curved 
into a mighty arc and his large 
muscular wings dragged the ground 
as he strutted. In the dim light of 
dawn, the tinted greens and golds of 
his breast feathers sparkled and the 
long, black beard—as thick as a 
man’s wrist—practically touched the 
ground. 

“VRRROOOMMM” came the 
sound of his booming strutting call, 
followed by a guttural ‘‘Gobble, 
Gobble, Gil-Obble.”’ I still remember 
that ol’ tom that spring day. An 
outdoor wildlife show like that, 
being acted out on a remote, 
wilderness stage, is one of the 
“ultimates” in a hunter’s outdoor 
experiences. And those of us who 
enjoy hunting wish such magic 
moments could last forever. 

In a sense they do, for they can be 
relived other times in many places; 
in waiting for dawn to break on 
another spring hunting day and in 
the quiet times when a hunter 
dreams and thinks. Yes, one reward 
of seeking out the wild turkey is an 
exciting time to be remembered. 
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An occasional trophy tom can be 
brought home if you are willing to 
study the habits of this prize and 
become knowledgeable of the tactics 
required for a successful duel with 
the “King of Upland Birds.”’ For 
me, hunting Florida’s own Osceola 
turkey is a big adventure and a sure 
challenge. 

The Florida Osceola is the only 
native turkey subspecies found 
naturally only within the borders of 
its own state. Slightly smaller than 
other wild turkey subspecies found 
in the United States, it is also darker 
in color. The Osceola is 
characterized by long, thin, red legs 
and a relatively small head. Adult 
toms usually weigh between 15 and 
20 pounds, while hens average 
between seven and 12 pounds. 

Proper equipment and camouflage 
must be used if you expect to see 
this mighty game bird. Although 
blaze orange is recommended for 
safety, many veteran turkey hunters 
wear it only until they are in their 
blind, then they switch to 
camouflage. However, hunter safety 
experts recommend that you 
mark your blind location so other 
hunters can see where you are by 
wrapping some fluorescent-orange 
plastic tape (or similar marker) 
‘tbarber pole-style” around a tree or 
pole beside your hiding place. 

Your turkey hunting clothes 
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should be lightweight and noiseless 
because turkeys not only have keen 
eyesight, but also marvelous hearing 
ability. They generally don’t wait 
around to determine the source of 
strange noises. 

Most hunters agree the best gun 
and load for hunting this bird is a 
full-choked 12-gauge shotgun, with 
high-base shells loaded with No. 6 
shot. In order to take the bird 
successfully, you should never shoot 
until it is within 30 to 35 yards and 
the aim should be at the head and 
neck to effect an instant kill. 

The basic calls successfully used 
by Florida’s spring turkey hunters 
are the “Cluck” and “‘Yelp.”’ Master 
these calls with a good box call if 
you expect success. When in the 
field, call sparingly. Use the cluck 
while the tom is still on the roost 
and the yelp after he flies down. 

Scout your turkey territory well 
before the season starts. Look for 
tracks, feathers and droppings. 
Know where the tom has established 
his mating territory before you 
stalk. Then get ready for the 
challenge. 

The mystique and excitement of 
spring turkey hunting has become a 
‘magnificent obsession”? with me 
over the years, and the thrill never 
wanes. I felt a surge of excitement as 
the huge tom continued his strutting 
that morning. I’ve observed that > 
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behavior many times by other 
gobblers, but I was very surprised 
when he suddenly bellowed out a 
stream of gobbles that ended in a 
strange shriek of “Ow, Ow, Ow” 
then again, a ‘Gobble, Gobble, Gil- 
Obble, Ow, Ow, Ow.” In all my 
years of hunting the Florida 
swamps, I had never heard such a 
strange, wild cry from a strutting 
tom. 

I was in my hiding place at the 
edge of the field, waiting reverently 
for a long time before I first heard 
it. | thought it must surely be a 
sound that perhaps no man had ever 
heard from a tom turkey before and 
perhaps never would again. 

As the pinks and grays of the 
early morning sky gave way to 
bright sunlight and a blue sky, the 
“Old Master’’ continued to prance 
and dance too far away to shoot, his 
strange cries rocketing across the 
wild emptiness of the surroundings. 
Every run of gobbles was followed 
by the strange, wailing cry—in a 
high pitch at first, then gradually 
decreasing in its pleading intensity. 

There was no evidence of any 
hens around, yet with all the 
pleading yelps I had sent him from 
my caller, I had not induced the 
wild creature to advance 10 yards 
closer. After “dueling” with the 
marvelous bird for the next several 
hours, he suddenly began moving 
toward the swamp behind him, then 
disappeared. I left my hiding place 
to follow. 

The incessant wailing and 
gobbling made him easy to follow 
and track. As the crafty old bird zig- 
zagged through palmetto and briar 
ridges, I followed, sometimes 
through dense cover that was higher 
than my head. 

At 1:00 p.m. (as required by state 
law during the Florida spring turkey 
hunting season) I unloaded my gun, 
put it away, then continued to 
follow the gobbler. I sloshed 
through hip-deep water and crawled 
through thick brush. Late in the 
afternoon, the cagey bird led me to 
the edge of a live oak stand. 

Although I was tired, I was 
determined to roost the wailing 
gobbler. I trailed him until the owls 
were beginning to sound off in the 
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timber around me. I once stopped 
to rest and listen, sitting down on 
the ground against a tree. I could 
hear the sounds of the nearby 
swamp as its wild creatures came to 
life. A big alligator bellowed out an 
evening call, nearby herons and 
egrets joined in with their rasping 
barks, then suddenly, the ‘King of 
the Swamp” gave his wild cry, 
“Gobble, Gil-Obble, Ow, Ow, Ow.” 
None of the swamp’s other sounds 
were a match for the cunning tom’s 
call. 

As twilight approached rapidly, I 
heard a flapping of mighty wings 
just off the hammock’s north edge. I 
could barely see the blur of the 
monstrous old tom as he perched 
far away in the top of a tall cypress 
tree. I watched him walk its limbs, 
continually stretching his warty old 
neck, craning to see any danger that 
might be around him. 

I was at least 150 yards from the 
gobbler when it roosted. I checked 
the surroundings in order to get my 
bearings, then made sure there was 
plenty of room and adequate cover 
in which I could maneuver. I 
planned to try him again the 
following morning. 

A hundred times that night, I 
envisioned the ‘‘Old Warrior” 
strutting. His unusual call continued 
to echo in my mind. Again, I 
roosted him high in the cypress, 
against the pink-streaked evening 
sky. There was no doubt in my 
mind that it would take all my luck 
and skill to win the contest the next 
morning. 

Before retiring for the night, I laid 
out a clean pair of jeans and a clean 
cotton camouflage jacket and 
packed a can of insect repellent in 
my hunting bag. I knew I would 
need it in the mosquito-infested 
swamp. | laid out four No. 6 
shotgun shells. Rather than take a 
chance on using my box call, 
because it might rattle and give away 
my position, I chose to take my tube 
call. 

I knew the next morning’s hunt 
would be a tough one. I had the gun, 
but I knew the odds were 
considerably more in the gobbler’s 
favor, even though I would know 
his location on the roost. A real hen 


in the gobbler’s vicinity could easily 
lure him away from me. And I knew 
that even though I would be 
motionless and hiding, with his keen 
eyesight, he would still be able to 
see me. 

As I fell asleep that night, I 
thought I would have to be very 
careful when calling, remembering 
to call sparingly and correctly—just 
enough to make him react as if I was 
a real hen. I knew if I drew him 
close in, I would have to figure out 
if he was in safe shooting range. If I 
glimpsed his red and white head, I 
couldn’t gamble on raising my gun 
until I saw his eyes disappear behind 
a bush or tree. Last, but most 
important, I knew I couldn’t pull 
the trigger unless I got a clean shot 
at the head and neck. When I awoke 
before daylight the next morning, I 
wondered what surprises the day 
would bring. 

Once in the woods, I enjoyed its 
freshness and stillness. The pre- 
dawn sky was ablaze with neon-like 
stars as | made my way toward the 
spot I would call from. Lightning 
bugs were turning on and off like 
tiny, remote flashlights and the 
mournful cry of a whip-poor-will 
echoed in the distance. I made my 
way through the swamp in a 
roundabout way so as not to give 
away my approach and soon found 
the blind site I had picked the day 
before. I settled in an hour early, 
but I needed all the advantages I 
could get. 

The woods were silent. Great 
strands of Spanish moss hung from 
the ancient live oaks and cypress 
trees, lending an eerie atmosphere to 
the pre-dawn surroundings. Thick 
swarms of mosquitoes had delayed 
hitting me, but I knew they would 
probably strike at first light. 

Dawn arrived in a marvelous way. 
The stars began to disappear in the 
eastern sky as pinks and grays 
streaked across the expanse beyond 
the tree tops. Shadows turned into 
cypress and hardwood trees draped 
in leafy green and shaggy grey. A 
gator in the swamp bellowed his 
greeting to the morning as owls 
shrieked and hooted. But, the old 
gobbler had not made a sound, even 
though I figured he should have by > 
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then. 

When he finally sounded off 
through the dense timber—with that 
marvelous, thrilling ‘‘Gobble, Obble, 
Obble, Ow, Ow, Ow”—I was filled 
with excitement. The duel was 
beginning! 

I eased my hen tube from the 
shoulder bag and gave the tom just 
one cluck while he was still on the 
roost. I muted the single cluck, 
knowing the turkey would easily 
determine exactly where the call 
came from. The cunning old swamp 
dweller’s response took me totally 
by surprise. Instead of flying down, 
landing a short distarice away and 
walking toward me, he flew straight 
through the trees and landed on a 
high limb directly above. 

I was in an awkward position— 
half upright, with my shotgun in one 
hand and the tube call in the other. 
It was a ridiculous posture and all I 
could do was freeze, knowing the 
least movement on my part would 
most likely spook the great bird. I 
was helpless. I couldn’t even see 
through the thick foliage overhead. 

Forty-five minutes passed while 
the mosquitoes mounted a savage 
attack on me. I was practically 
paralyzed. Fifteen minutes later, I 
could stand it no longer. I gambled 
that the old tom might remain on 
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his limb if I could manage to move 
away from it without being seen. 

I slowly slipped out and away 
from the tree, miraculously escaping 
detection while the tom calmly 
stayed on his perch. When I knew I 
was out of his keen sight, I made my 
way to an open glade some 300 
yards away and took my new stand 
there. 

I waited for half an hour to let 
things settle down, then made my 
move. By then, the sun was getting 
hot and I could only hope the old 
bird would heed my call. 

I raised the hen tube to my lips 
and gave forth a pleading ‘‘Kee Ow, 
Kee Ow”’ in the tom’s direction and 
instantly heard his answer. The 
grand bird thundered back with a 
double gobble followed by a wail. I 
decided to risk one more answering 
yelp. 

Softly, I sent two muted yelps 
across the way. The sharp-eared old 
bird picked up the sound and roared 
back with his ‘Gobble, Obble, Obble, 
Ow, Ow, Ow.” I knew he could 
pinpoint exactly where I was. A 
moment later, I heard the heavy 
thumping of his wings and I 
glimpsed a heavy body sailing over 
the tree tops directly toward me. 

I watched the blur grow larger and 
larger, over my gun barrel. My 
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hands were shaking and I was 
sweating. At point-blank range, a 
great bronze-feathered body lowered 
itself to the ground in a flurry of 
dust and leaves. 

Focusing on the great white- 
tipped head, I pulled the trigger. As 
the sound of the shot faded in the 
distance, I realized I had just won 
my finest contest—against nearly 
impossible odds. 

Today, my great, respected prize 
occupies center stage in the den. 
Standing on long, thin red legs with 
sharp, curved black spurs, the prize 
Osceola gobbler sports a beard that 
is 11 inches long. His body is as 
dark as the swamps that sired him. 

On one hand, I’m glad I took him 
when I did. He was at least four 
years old and the height of the 
mating season had passed. But I’m 
also a little sad because I may never 
hear the like of his roaring, 
quavering call of the wild again. 

However, two or three springs 
from now, I hope and wish his 
offspring will be taking charge of the 
dark swamps and hardwood 
hammocks, and maybe, just maybe, 
that strange and wonderful ‘‘Gobble, 
Obble, Obble, Ow, Ow, Ow” will 
once again shake those quiet places. @) 
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William J. Weber 


illiam J. Weber has climbed trees, hiked 
across fields, crawled through brush and 


waded in water to pursue his favorite 
“hobby and avocation,”’ wildlife photography. But, he 
quickly notes, his dedicated efforts and many hours 
afield have always been exciting and endlessly 
challenging. 

Living in Leesburg, Weber first came to Florida in 
1953 to practice veterinary medicine, a profession he 
followed for more than 30 years. His training, 
experience and knowledge about animals naturally 
contributed to his dedicated interest in photographing 
them, he explains. 

Another source of energy and inspiration for his 
ongoing interest in nature has been schoolchildren. In 
previous years, he often presented programs about 
wildlife to them. 

“Tt is always very rewarding to transmit some of my 


feelings about wildlife and conservation to students,” he 


says. ‘Many times, if you can just show youngsters 
something, they become more interested. The 
enthusiasm they have keeps me interested, too,”’ he 


adds. 


Kingfisher 
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Roseate Spoonbill 


wildlife photographer 


He took his first photographs in 1945, while in 
military service, but it was 1970 before he sold his first 
one. Since then, he has had many splendid portraits of 
living things and many of his writings published in 
books, magazines, calendars and a variety of specialized 
publications. Weber’s credits include Florida Wildlife, 
National Wildlife, Ranger Rick’s Nature Magazine, Florida 
Veterinary Journal, Veterinary Medicine, Hallmark Cards 
and American Greetings, to name a few. He also has 
illustrated for National Geographic Books, Bettman 
Archives, Weekly Reader and other productions. He is 
currently working with another contributor to complete 
a major book about Florida’s wildflowers. 

His avid interest in wild things has led him through 
most of the state, but he is quick to point out that, ‘In 
Florida, it doesn’t matter where you are—wildlife is all 
around you.” 

Now retired from his veterinary practice, he is more 
dedicated than ever to photography and writing. 
“There’s still a million more images I would like to 
capture on film,’’ he says of the countless possibilities 
with his camera. 


—John Waters Jr. 
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White-Tailed Deer Raccoon 
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Topwater Lure Tactics 


Text and Photographs By Bob McNally 


imply stated, too many 

anglers believe a topwater 

plug is a topwater plug, 
period. They think if a bass doesn’t 
slam into the first surface lure they 
cast out and retrieve back, a fish is 
not likely to hit another topwater 
plug either. But that notion is 
entirely false. 

There are just as many 
refinements in lures, plug styles, 
retrieving techniques and tactics in 
fishing with topwater artificials as 
there are in fishing any other type of 
bass lure. Moreover, in certain 
types of water, and under specific 
weather and water conditions, 
topwater lures will take bass like no 
other artificial or live bait. 

Naturally, surface plugs are most 
effective in shallow water—generally 
less than eight feet. And because 
shallow-dwelling fish are frequently 
easy to spook, long casts tend to be 
more productive. I like short casts 
when working subsurface lures 
because they are best for control 
and it’s easy to feel when to set the 
hook when a fish strikes. But for 
topwater work, you can see the lure 
on the surface, so controlling it 
properly is no problem. Further, 
there’s no doubt when to set the 
hook since a surface strike from a 
bass is rarely dainty. Just remember 
that on a long cast you’ve got to 
really move the rod to drive the 
barbs into a bass’ maw. 

Long casts with topwater plugs 
are so important to some anglers 
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that they customize their lures to 
make them cast farther. I know a 
pair of wade fishermen who like to 
fish clear lakes. The ‘‘Zara Spook”’ is 
one of their favorite topwater lures 
and they modify it for long-distance 
casting by drilling a small hole in a 
“Spook,” then filling it 4 full of 
water. The hole is sealed by melting 
the plastic over it with a hot knife. 
They call their modified version 
““H20 Spook.” Their water-filled 
Spooks still float, but at a 45-degree 
angle—ideal for a “‘walking-the-dog”’ 
retrieve. But more importantly, an 
H20 Spook casts a country mile and 
a lot of clear, shallow water can be 
covered with a single retrieve. 

I like spinning tackle for serious 
topwater lure fishing simply because 
it allows for long casts with 
lightweight line. A fast-taper 7- or 
7%-foot rod with good tip action 
and 8- to 12-pound-test line is just 
right for the bulk of my bassing. As 
in all fishing, it is best to use as light 
a line as possible with topwater 
plugs. Not only are lightweight lines 
less visible to bass, but they allow a 
topwater plug to have better, more 
natural action. 

Sam Griffin, of Moore Haven, 
Florida owns the Griffin Lure 
Company and he specializes in 
topwater plugs. He has a reputation 
throughout Florida as being one of 
the best all-around surface-plug 
anglers anywhere. He works a 
topwater plug for bass as skillfully 
and meticulously as a veteran 


watchmaker calibrates the workings 
of a 17-jewel timepiece. 

Sam says too many anglers use 
topwater plugs only at daybreak and 
sunset, neglecting the lures during 
midday hours when they can be 
equally effective. He also says 
surface artificials are outstanding 
“search lures’’ for locating bass. 

“I fished with a guy one day and 
caught five bass, but he caught 
none,”’ Sam recalled. ‘‘We both 
fished very similar plastic worms— 
which is what I used to catch all my 
fish—but I found my bass with a 
topwater plug. I’d cast the surface 
lure and a bass would boil at it. 
Then I’d quickly pick up a second 
rod that was rigged with a worm, 
cast to the fish and it would hit. 

“Fishing conditions are often so 
tough that only worms or jigs catch 
bass,” he continued, ‘but fishing 
with worms is slow. You can cover a 
lot of water fast using a topwater 
lure to locate fish. Then, once bass 
are found, you can offer them the 
lure they prefer.” 

Much of the trouble anglers have 
fishing topwater lures, Sam 
explained, is they fish them in the 
wrong places. 

“Tf it’s cold and windy ona 
shallow, weedy lake, bass usually 
retreat as far back into cover as they 
can,” he told me. ‘‘Because of that, 
it’s important to work edges where 
fish can’t get so far back into weeds 
they can’t see your lure. 

“The edges of a canal bank, dense [> 
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bulrushes or hydrilla offer the best 
opportunities,” he explained. ‘‘The 
bright, sunny edges of such cover 
during midday hours will also be a 
little warmer than other areas of the 
lake at other times, so bass tend to 
be a bit more aggressive.” 

The best lakes and rivers for using 
surface lures have an abundance of 
cover, preferably on wide flats close 
to deep water. The more cover 
available to bass, the longer they 
hold in the shallows and the more 
susceptible they are to hitting 
topwater plugs. Bass are “object 
oriented”’ in shallow water and stay 
close to brush, flooded timber, weed 
beds, old docks and pilings, rock 
outcroppings, bridge supports and 
similar structures. A lake with an 
abundance of such cover in the 
shallows normally offers good 
topwater bass action through the 
fishing season, and at times, during 
the hottest part of the day. Wind 
can also prompt fish to move to the 
shallows. 

Still, dawn and dusk are the time- 
tested prime times for fishing with 
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topwater lures. But overcast and 
drizzly weather—especially during a 
hot summer spell—is also great for 
working surface baits. 

Night fishing with surface lures is 
a well-known, successful method of 
taking bass. Surface lures are almost 
always more effective at night when 
they’re fished slowly—which I’m 
certain allows bass more time to 
home in on them. I’ve had the most 
successful night fishing using very 
noisy surface lures in muddy or 
dark-stained water. Chuggers, 
poppers and plugs with spinners 
that make a lot of commotion help 
attract bass in dark water at night. In 
clear water, a noisy lure doesn’t 
seem to make as much difference. 

Another condition where 
topwater lures really shine is when 
fishing in the shade. In the hottest, 
most blistering days of summer, 
bass can frequently be found in 
shady spots near high banks, under 
bridges or beside broad docks and 
piers. If the water in such places is 
reasonably shallow, often nothing 
will shake up bass that reside there 


like a topwater lure. 

Surface plugs can save the day 
when “shade fishing” rivers, too. 
River bass typically hold under 
overhanging trees and brush, and 
beneath piers, bridges and undercut 
banks where conventional casting 
techniques often can’t be used. But a 
floating plug cast upstream, then 
allowed to drift with the current 
under the bank, bridge, or 
overhanging brush, can result in 
crashing strikes and trophy bass 
catches. 

Sometimes a slow, gentle, 
constant retrieve works best with a 
topwater plug, but other days, the 
lure must sit motionless for several 
seconds between twitches. And still 
other times, bass want a surface lure 
zig-zagging and darting at top speed. 
Only by experimenting with 
different lures and retrieves can an 
angler learn what’s best at the time 
and place. 

Different lure types lend 
themselves to varied actions and 
retrieval rates. Each kind of 
topwater lure is designed to do a > 
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particular job, and some surface 
plugs come equipped with small 
spinner blades, propellers or side 
baffles. Spinner blades and 
propellers make a whirring sound as 
the lure is retrieved. They also make 
a lot of surface commotion that’s 
meant to imitate the sounds and 
actions of bait fish skittering and 
jumping on the surface as though 
being chased by larger fish. This 
action can excite bass and cause 
them to instinctively strike. 

Often a topwater lure should be 
allowed to rest motionless for 
several seconds before imparting a 
quick twitch or “‘pop”’ to it. Such 
lures are good for night fishing and 
when working very brushy water or 
flooded timber because they readily 
attract bass from long distances. 

Chuggers or popper plugs are 
probably the most popular topwater 
lures. They have stood the test of 
time and have been a mainstay of 
many anglers for more than 50 
years. They are usually fished with a 
stop-and-go retrieve and they’re 
deadly at night and when working 
murky, or wind-whipped water. 
Their chugging motion imitates 
game fish feeding on forage fish and 
that in turn attracts bass. 

Another popular surface plug 
type is the “stick bait.’”” Most are 
modeled after the famed ‘‘Zara 
Spook.” They are cigar-shaped, 
tapering at each end and thick in the 
middle. The lures zig-zag from side- 
to-side as they’re retrieved and are 


Surface plugs are often most effective 
in shallow water—generally less than 
eight feet deep. Long casts tend to be 
more productive. A fast-taper 7- or 
7%-foot rod with good “tip action” 
and 8- to 12-pound-test line is Bob 
McNally’s favorite gear for the bulk of 
his topwater lure fishing. 
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great when fished at virtually any 
speed, They’re outstanding plugs for 
open-water, surface-schooling 
bigmouths. They are also popular 
for casting around flooded timber 
and stump flats. 
ee ee TE 


In some types of 

water and under 

some conditions, 
topwater lures 
will take bass 


like no other bait. 

Bape ee ss a eee 

Minnow-shaped, floating-diving 
plugs are made by many companies 
and when fished as topwater lures 
they’re excellent. Many anglers cast 
them, let them rest for a time, 
retrieve them underwater for a few 
feet, then stop. The lures then rise 
slowly to the surface. This kind of 
saw-toothed, dive-float-dive-float 
action often takes bass when 
nothing else can. It’s a great 
technique for fishing submerged 
weedbeds. 

Soft-plastic floating ‘frogs’ have 


become popular lately among 
anglers who fish very heavy moss, 
hydrilla and milfoil beds. The lures 
can be cast into the thickest weeds 
and they rarely foul because their 
hooks are hidden by the lure’s 
plastic ‘‘legs” or body. These lures 
snag a high percentage of bass that 
hit them, Plastic frogs should be 
slowly retrieved over ‘‘holes’’ in 
dense lily pad beds, moss flats and 
hydrilla patches. 

Seems like most of my fishing life 
I’ve heard anglers say, ‘‘Heck, I’d 
rather catch one bass on a topwater 
plug and enjoy that surface show, 
than catch 10 on a crankbait or 
plastic worm.” 

I like that topside dance too, but 
there are plenty of times on all bass 
water where the guy who uses 
surface lures catches 10 fish for 
every one taken deep. That’s why, 
more than any other reason, 
topwater lures are a mainstay for me 
through the warm-weather bass 
fishing season—wherever | roam. e) 
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By Rick Sullivan 


n early 1932, Des Moines Register’s (Iowa) political 

cartoonist and conservationist J. N. ‘‘Ding’’ Darling 

personally gave $9,000 to start the first cooperative 
wildlife research unit. Today, more than 50 years later, 
his efforts are being continued. In this state, for 
example, the Florida Cooperative Fish and Wildlife 
Research Unit recently initiated a scientific study of 
human/wildlife interactions in the J.N. ‘‘Ding’’ Darling 
National Wildlife Refuge on Sanibel Island, near Ft. 
Myers. 

The study is one of almost 40 research projects 
currently being conducted through the Florida 
cooperative unit. Research by the various units in the 
Southeast is helping natural resource managers make 
more informed decisions about conservation of our fish 
and wildlife resources. 

It is evident from the number of projects and the 
scope of research that the conception of cooperative 
units has been successful. Former unit leader Rich 
Gregory wrote about the background of the cooperative 
unit program and the Florida unit’s beginning in the 
January 1982 issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
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Only five years later, the Florida unit ranks second in 
total project funds among the nation’s 37 cooperative 
research units. More than one million dollars in research 
funds were utilized by the unit during 1986. 

The cooperative units are designed to bring resource 
managers and researchers together. Consequently, 
managers can better make research needs known and 
researchers can provide information to the people who 
can best utilize it. Each of the units works with a land- 
grant university, the state’s conservation agency and the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS). Unit leaders and 
assistant leaders are FWS employees. 

One role of the Florida unit can be demonstrated by a 
study that was conducted on the rosemary wolf spider, a 
species previously reported to exist in only a few sites in 
central Florida. Dave Wesley of FWS’s Endangered 
Species Office was instructed to determine if the spider 
should be placed on the endangered list, but he had no 
personnel to do the status survey. In any case, the 
project required an authority on spiders. 

Wesley knew the perfect man for the job: Dr. Jon 
Reiskind of University of Florida (Gainesville). Wesley 
contacted the Florida unit and a cooperative research 
agreement was arranged, whereby Reiskind did the > 
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research for FWS through the unit. All participants 
benefited from the results. 

‘The research findings were published through the 
unit, Reiskind got to do the research and write the 
publication, and we got needed information,’”’ Wesley 
explained. The spider was found to be not currently in 
danger. ‘‘The advantage of conducting the study through 
the unit was expediency,” he added. 

The Florida unit is one of three national ‘‘super 
units”? which combine both fish and wildlife research. 
Dr. Franklin Percival, assistant unit leader, said, ‘This 
combination allows the Florida unit to address 
ecosystem-level issues, rather than just species-level 
issues.” 

Each of the original three ‘‘super units’ has a major 
emphasis or focus. For the Wyoming unit, the focus is 
energy; for the Mississippi unit it is the Mississippi 
River and its disappearing bottomland hardwood 
forests. 

“Our major mission,” said Florida unit leader Wiley 
Kitchens, “is wetlands. This unit looks at the functional 
role of wetlands in support of fish and wildlife 
resources.” 

As Rich Gregory explained in his 1982 article, 


“Tn Florida, water is a major 
environmental issue and the state’s single 
most important commodity. Not only is it 
important for the development and 
maintenance of human resources, but also in 


The Florida Cooperative Fish and Wildlife Research 
Unit has studied alligators in inland wetlands, the 
rosemary wolf spider and salt marsh ecosystems, just 
to name a few projects. The unit has recently 
included more international work under its auspices. 
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the perpetuation of fish and wildlife and 
their habitats. Much of this water is stored in 
wetlands, but increased competition for 
resources—along with an ever-growing 
population, a thriving tourist industry, 
agriculture, industrial development, mining 
interests and urbanization—has resulted in a 
loss of wetlands at an alarming rate.” 


The Florida unit’s projects reflect that focus, with an 
emphasis on looking at entire ecosystems rather than 
trying to solve problems for one wildlife species at a 
time. An example is the Savannah River Wetland 
Project, which on a typical day, might include an 
“adventure”’ like this one: 

Near the mouth of the Savannah River, two wet and 
muddy graduate students from University of Florida 
slogged wearily through a tidal marsh. Pam Latham and 
Lance Peterson were collecting plant samples and 
looking at wildlife communities in the marsh. This was 
biology in the rough—heat, insects, mud and other 
discomforts are part of the job. It could have been 
worse. At least when they got back to their boat it was 
floating. 

On a previous trip, Latham, Bruce Hasbrouk and 
Kitchens had returned after a morning in the marsh to 
find the falling tide had stranded their airboat in the 
tidal creek’s mud. They had only 30 minutes to free the 
boat, then get back to meet a helicopter that had been 
scheduled to take them up for an aerial view of the > 
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marsh. When it became obvious the airboat wasn’t 
going to come free for a few hours, they shouldered 
their equipment and followed the creek, about a quarter 
of a mile through the muck back to the river bank. 
There they stashed their gear and swam across the river. 

“Tt was hot that day and the water felt good,” Latham 
recalled later. ‘But all the alligators we’d seen on the 
way in weren’t there anymore. We wondered where 
they were.” 

Latham spotted one of them as she reached the other 
bank and looked back at Kitchens, who was pleasantly 
drifting with the retreating tidal water. A big ’gator was 
just behind him. She shouted a warning and he “‘put it 
in high gear to get ashore.’ In the end, they made it to 
the helicopter—almost on time. 

On another day, Kitchens was in Gainesville, studying 
satellite image data with systems analyst and computer 
expert Leonard Pearlstine, also a marsh veteran. The 
information they were coaxing from the satellite imagery 
helps give them an overview of the entire marsh system. 
Those data, plus field data from Latham, Peterson and 
other members of the research team will eventually be 
combined in a system-level analysis of the marsh. Their 
objective is to predict the effect that tide control of the 
Savannah River will have on the marsh’s valuable 
wildlife habitat. That information will play a significant 
role in management of the marsh area. 

Sometimes it is necessary to concentrate on one 
particular species in order to solve specific problems. 
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Such was the case for three projects dealing with 
Florida’s endangered manatee. Biologist Margaret 
Kinnaird conducted a study on boat-related mortalities 
of the docile sea cows, while Dr. Jane Packard worked 
with census techniques to prepare a model research and 
management plan for Florida’s Crystal River manatee 
population. 

Other ongoing wetlands research by the unit includes 
five separate projects in the Everglades, a coastal water 
impoundment project in Georgia, a study of alligators in 
inland wetlands, and a variety of other wildlife studies 
which range from black skimmers to ducks, striped bass 
to bighead carp and seaside sparrows to sea turtles. 

Not all Florida unit projects deal with wetlands, 
however. The unit is also conducting research on a 
variety of other living resources, including scrub lizards, 
small mammals, blackbirds and rice, the key deer, the 
Florida panther and the rare, beautiful Schaus’ 
swallowtail butterfly. 

Recently, the unit has also been involved in research 
farther afield than Florida. Under unit auspices, Tirtha 
Maskey is conducting research in his native Nepal on 
the gharial, an endangered crocodile. 

“The stage is set for more international work,” said 
Percival, ‘particularly with crocodilians. The alligator 
work we’re doing in Florida has so many implications 
for crocodilians elsewhere. Gainesville is becoming an 
international leader in croc research and I’m sure the 
unit will be a part of that that leadership.” >> 


Photograph by John Foster 
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Photograph by John Waters Jr. 


Other international projects include a sea turtle study 
being conducted in Puerto Rico by graduate student 
Cynthia Lagueux and a study of the South American 
spectacled bear by Jeff Jorgenson. Jorgenson is on 
assignment to the Florida unit from FWS. 

It is unlikely that the pace will slow in the near future, 
Kitchens said. ‘Il expect that with new wetlands 
legislation, there will be even more emphasis in that 
direction. Also, we don’t yet have a fisheries researcher, 
but the Department of Fisheries and Aquaculture has 
helped us fulfill that role. When we have somebody in 
the unit who can deal full-time with that area, I can see 
it blossoming.” 

The number and variety of research projects being 
conducted by the unit testify to its success. Obviously it 
is filling a niche. 

“The unit has been in the right place at the right 
time,’’ Percival noted. 

“There were a lot of opportunities for a unit in 
Florida because the state is different. It has lots of 
refuges, endangered species, national parks and state- 
owned lands. 

“One third of Florida is wetlands,” Percival added, 
“and there are human population pressures—residential, 
agricultural and urban—and water development and 
control problems. And a lot of the credit has to go to 
our cooperators, the various agencies and people in 
those agencies. The ingredients were there and we were 
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able to catalyze them.” 

The unit’s cooperators have their ideas about its 
success. “‘The unit has been a phenomenal boon to all 
sectors of the university,” said Professor Larry Harris of 
University of Florida’s Department of Wildlife and 
Range Sciences. 

“But it’s not just the unit,” he said. “It’s the 
personalities of Franklin and Wiley, and before them, 
Rich Gregory.”’ 

Tommy Hines, formerly with the Commission’s 
Wildlife Research Laboratory in Gainesville, explained, 
“What has made the Florida unit work is that it’s truly a 
cooperative unit. I’ve worked with two or three other 
units, but I’ve found this unit more cooperative. No 
matter what kind of system is set up, if you don’t have 
cooperative people, you won’t have cooperation. From 
our point of view, we couldn’t have asked for more 
cooperative people.” 

So in the end, what makes the Florida unit a success is 
its adherence to Darling’s original idea—a cooperative 
research unit, working to conserve fish and wildlife 
resources. It’s gratifying to realize that during the next 
three years, researchers from University of Florida— 
supported by FWS funds—will be cooperating within 
the Florida Cooperative Research Unit on a wildlife 
refuge that was named for the visionary conservationist 
who conceived the concept. @) 
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By Bill Boe 


This famous Alachua County lake continues to provide super opportunities to catch big bass. 


ark Twain probably 

would have sympathized 

with Lake Lochloosa in 
southeastern Alachua County. 
While on his lecture circuit, he 
often mused that rumors which 
concerned his death were somewhat 
**premature.”’ In the case of Lake 
Lochloosa, rumors circulating 
through central Florida that hydrilla 
expansion has ended the lake’s glory 
as a bass haven are also more fiction 
than fact. 

It is true hydrilla is a persistent 
and obstructive aquatic plant that 
thrives in the lake’s warm waters. It 
apparently expanded into Lake 
Lochloosa from nearby Orange Lake 
through Cross Creek, which 
connects the two famous lakes. 

On several fishing trips to probe 
my favorite fishing holes in the bay 
known as Little Lochloosa (in the 
southwest corner of the lake), I 
found more frustration than fish. 
Relying on my previously effective 
crankbaits, I hooked plenty of 
hydrilla but no bass. Even shiners 
on weedless hooks became 
entangled in the mesh of green 
aquatic growth. I found myself 
reluctantly believing my favorite 
bassing retreat had been destroyed 
by weeds, but it didn’t take long 
after that to discover my verdict on 
Lochloosa was incorrect. 

The bass are still biting there, and 
Gainesville-Ocala area taxidermists 
are still making deposits into their 
bank accounts from sunburned 
anglers who are landing big ones 
that didn’t get away. But those 
anglers have adjusted their strategy 
and fishing habits—something I 
initially failedtodo. -> 
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It took Joey Landreneau, a 
Gainesville neighbor and Louisiana 
native, to demonstrate my tactical 
errors. When he heard me complain 
that my only strikes on a recent 
fishing trip had been at deer flies, 
Landreneau flashed a quick grin and 
stated in a heavy Arcadian accent, 
“You just have to know how to 
catch them. The bass are biting 
better than ever in Lochloosa!”’ 

I demanded proof and 
Landreneau provided it in the most 
convincing manner. On the 
following Saturday afternoon, I 
accompanied him on a bass 
expedition to Lochloosa. We rented 
a 14-foot flat-bottom boat at a 
landing on the northwestern shore 
of the lake, bolted on a small 9- 
horsepower outboard motor, then 
sliced our way out through the 
landing’s small cut through the 
cypress trees which encircle the lake. 

The serenity of the lake 
momentarily diverted my attention 
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from the objective of the trip. 
Florida gallinules pecked their way 
across islands of lily pads while 
ospreys surveyed the lake from high 
altitudes, searching for flashes of 
food in the dark water below. 

Landreneau piloted our small 
boat south along the western shore 
until we approached a thick blanket 
of hydrilla that sprawled out from 
the shore for several hundred yards. 

“It’s supper time!”’ laughed 
Landreneau as he cut the motor and 
drifted into the edge of the weeds. 

“The bass are all along the walls 
of the hydrilla beds,”’ he explained. 
“They’re staying cool and feeding 
on grass shrimp, perch and minnows 
that find shelter and food there. 
This area is saturated with bass just 
waiting for us to catch them!” he 
claimed excitedly. 

“Use topwater plugs,”’ he advised 
as we drifted along the hydrilla beds. 
“Cast in front of the boat and hit as 
close to the weeds as you can. Let 


the plug sit for about four seconds, 
give it a small sharp pop—then hang 
on!” 

I tied on a bass-colored Dalton 
Special while Landreneau deployed 
a perch-colored Devil’s Horse. On 
Landreneau’s second cast, I saw a 
small swirl by his lure—just a 
moment before it disappeared from 
view into the brown water. He 
pulled the rod tip skyward, set the 
hooks and soon wrestled a resisting 
two-pound bass into the boat. 

“That’s just the beginning,” he 
said optimistically. ‘‘There’ll be lots 
of filets for the cheese-grits and 
hush puppies tonight!’’ 

And he was right. After drifting 
another 50 feet along the edge of the 
weeds, Landreneau’s Devil’s Horse 
was consumed by a second two- 
pounder. That one provided some 
spectacular aerial acrobatics before 
being netted. During the next half- 
hour, I caught two one-pounders 
and Landreneau landed several more 
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Photograph by Bob McNally 
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bass, including a three-pounder. 

When we reached the outer edge 
of the hydrilla, Landreneau started 
the motor, then prowled farther 
south along the edge of the hydrilla 
carpet until we found an opening 
about 30 feet wide which ran back 
into the hydrilla toward the 
shoreline. We ventured into the 
opening several hundred feet, cut 
the motor and drifted again along 
the hydrilla edges. 

I decided to experiment with a 
bass-colored Devil’s Horse and 
proceeded to hook and land two 
moderate-sized bass. It was easy 
fishing. Drift, chunk, retrieve, net 
the bass. 

“Look there!’’ he exclaimed as he 
pointed to a half-dozen glimmering 
minnows that were skipping and 
diving along the edge of the 
vegetation. ‘‘There’s a big boy in 
there after them,”’ he predicted as he 
threw his lure in front of the 
minnows. 

A well-aimed cast deposited the 
lure right in the midst of the 
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schooling little fish. The circles from 
the plug’s splash had not rippled a 
foot away from the lure before the 
water erupted beneath it and a 
healthy bass rose half the length of 
its body into the air before sliding 
back below the surface. 

“It’s a hog!”? Landreneau yelled as 
he reared back and watched his rod 
tip double-over toward the water. 

It was a good fight. The big fish 
lunged toward the submerged 
weeds, but a tightened drag and a 
determined sportsman kept it from 
its sanctuary. As the bass tired and 
slowed down, Landreneau guided it 
to the rear of the boat and I plunged 
the landing net deep beneath it. At 
first I thought I had netted a bushel 
of weeds because of the weight in 
the net, but as the hoop cleared the 
water, I saw it was a Lochloosa 
trophy that provided the poundage. 
Landreneau emitted a whoop that 
sent a nearby great blue heron into 
flight. 

His right to yell was earned. The 
big fish filled our ice chest, its tail 
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preventing the lid from closing. It 
was bragging time then and we knew 
anything else would be anti-climatic. 
We returned to the landing and 
Landreneau displayed his prize to a 
dozen admirers who also had just 
concluded successful trips into the 
hydrilla. It weighed 10 pounds, 3 
ounces. In all, we had caught a 
dozen bass in less than an hour. 

On repeat trips to the hydrilla 
beds, I have enjoyed more successful 
fishing by working surface lures in 
“bays and rivers” of open water that 
penetrate into the carpet. It has been 
bass fishing at its best for me. 

While aquatic ecologists and 
sensible sportsmen fight the 
uncontrolled spread of hydrilla, 
Florida anglers have learned that 
bass often congregate in the 
openings in it. Proper tactics and 
tackle can put fish in the pan and a 
trophy on the wall. An obituary 
written on Lake Lochloosa today is 
very undeserved. The big bass are 


still biting in the old fishing hole! ©” 
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Florida Buck Registry Update 


Compiled By Thomas J. Wright 


he Florida Buck Registry is a record of white-tail deer taken in Florida and was established by the 
Commission in 1982. It is based on the Boone and Crockett scoring system. The registry helps determine 
what areas and habitats produce bucks with trophy antlers and it recognizes sportsmen. 

To have your rack scored, contact a Commission regional office (listed on page 48) and ask for the Wildlife 
Reserve Coordinator, who will arrange for your antlers to be measured and scored. To qualify for listing in the 
Florida Buck Registry, a score must be determined by an official scorer and meet the following qualifications: 

@The minimum antler score must be 100 Boone and Crockett inches for typical antlers and 125 Boone and 
Crocket inches for nontypical antlers. 

@The deer must have been legally taken in Florida. 

@Deer taken in a previous season ARE eligible. 

Through November 1987, 977 Florida deer racks have been scored and entered into se Florida Buck 
Registry. The oldest was taken in 1916. 


, 


How Antlers Are Scored 


Symmetry of the beams and tines is 
a main character that makes one 
rack superior to another. Widths of 
beams and the distance between 
them (at the widest and from end to 
end) also enter into the scoring 
formula. 


Irregular tines generally reduce the 
total score for typical antlers. 


Tine lengths are measured from the 
base of the tine to its end and 
numerical scores added to the total. 


STATE AT LARGE - TOP FIVE TYPICAL BUCKS 


Hunter Location Where Taken Year Taken Antler Score No. of Tines 
Larry Furr Gadsden County 1977 168 1/8 14 
Danny Raines Jackson County 1973 154 3/8 10 
Robbie Hastings Ocala National Forest 1940 154 3/8 12 
H.M. Butler Gadsden County 1979 153 7/8 12 
Bill Scharber Pasco County Unknown 153 5/8 10 


Typical antlers are symmetrical in form, with matching pairs of tines usually growing from the upper surfaces of both main beams. 


STATE AT LARGE - TOP FIVE NONTYPICAL BUCKS 


Hunter Location Where Taken Year Taken Antler Score No. of Tines 
W. L. Hurst Calhoun County 1970 181 2/8 22 
Clay H. Mickler Pasco County 1985 170 4/8 20 
Billy Joe Bass Madison County 1975 163 1/8 16 
Charles Dean Taylor County 1936 162 5/8 18 
Alton Bonds Suwannee County 1986 156 5/8 15 


Nontypical antlers are frequently nonsymmetrical and have unmatching tines growing from the sides or lower surfaces of both main beams. 
They may also have tines on the upper beam surfaces. 
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Hunter 


Larry Furr 
Danny Raines 
H.M. Butler 
Nancy Sumner 
Robert Jones 


William C. Coxetter 


D. E. Weaver 
Shorty Roberts 
Rodger Lee 
Ken Godfrey 


Hunter 


Robert S. Ballard 
Clifford Burnham 
C. Frank Jones 
Artie Hall 
Richard K. Lee 
J. T. Reynolds 
Carl Jeter 

P. B. Flowers 
Donald Bailey 
Butch Baker 


Hunter 


Bill Scharber 

Mike Sherouse 
Charles P. Lykes Jr. 
Stanley Gude 

Mark Croft Sr. 
Henry Boyett 

Jim Sessoms 

J. Rex Farrior Jr. 
David M. Gainer 
Don Riggs 


Hunter 


G. P. Holly 
Greg Cadenhead 
Jack Daughtrey 
James N. Orth 
Greg Wurster 
Jim Handley 
Bill Rhoden 
Bucky Flowers 
Robbie Johnson 
John Ouellette 


Hunter 


Robbie Hastings 
Melvin Arline 


Herbert G. Weagraff 


Rick Hannis 
Ronald L. Waldron 
Randy Alderman 
W. Bryant Adams 
Gerald Sherrer 
Reed Kempfer 
William E. Boyette 
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NORTHWEST REGION - TOP TEN TYPICAL BUCKS 


Location Where Taken 


Gadsden County 
Jackson County 
Gadsden County 
Liberty County 
Calhoun County 
Jefferson County 
Okaloosa County 
Gadsden County 
Jackson County 
Jackson County 


Year Taken 


1977 
1973 
1979 
1981 
1985 
1984 
1971 
1967 
1983 
1983 


Antler Score 


168 1/8 
154 3/8 
153 7/8 
152 3/8 
150 4/8 
147 7/8 
147 1/8 
147 1/8 
146 3/8 
144 2/8 


NORTHEAST REGION - TOP TEN TYPICAL BUCKS 


Location Where Taken 


Columbia County 
Lochloosa WMA 
Levy County 
Alachua County 
Hamilton County 
Taylor County 
Alachua County 
Levy County 
Madison County 
Madison County 


Year Taken 


1980 
1978 
1957 
1984 
1977 
1983 
1984 
1974 
1983 
1984 


Antler Score 


153 1/8 
150 2/8 
149 2/8 
148 5/8 
146 6/8 
140 4/8 
140 2/8 
139 1/8 
137 6/8 
136 7/8 


SOUTH REGION - TOP TEN TYPICAL BUCKS 


Location Where Taken 


Pasco County 
Hernando County 
Highlands County 
Pasco County 

Pasco County 

Pasco County 

Pasco County 

Pasco County 

Green Swamp WMA 
DeSoto County 


Year Taken 


Unknown 
1970 
1977 
Unknown 
1980 
1955 
1967 
1982 
1982 
1985 


Antler Score 


153 5/8 
150 7/8 
150 6/8 
140 2/8 
139 

137 2/8 
132 6/8 
132 4/8 
132 2/8 
131 6/8 


EVERGLADES REGION - TOP TEN TYPICAL BUCKS 


Location Where Taken 


St. Lucie County 
Indian River County 
Martin County 
Indian River County 
Palm Beach County 
Okeechobee County 
Martin County 
Collier County 

St. Lucie County 
Browns Farm WMA 


Year Taken 


Antler Score 


145 
134 1/8 
132 
131 1/8 
123 
122 7/8 
122 
119 4/8 
118 
117 4/8 


CENTRAL REGION - TOP TEN TYPICAL BUCKS 


Location Where Taken 


Ocala National Forest 
Citrus WMA 

Orange County 
Brevard County 
Orange County 

St. Johns County 
Osceola County 
Marion County 
Osceola County 
Sumter County 


Year Taken 


1940 
1980 
1986 
1985 
1975 
1966 
1959 
1968 
1974 
1964 


Antler Score 


154 3/8 
152 5/8 
149 4/8 
146 7/8 
144 5/8 
142 3/8 
140 3/8 
140 2/8 
139 4/8 
137 4/8 
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Photograph by Bob “Greenie"’ Grewell 


ow many times have you 
left home to go fishing, 
only to have your son or 


daughter tug at your shirt-tail and 
plead, ‘Can I go fishing with you, 
please?” 

For some anglers who are also 
parents, they can think of several 
reasons for not letting the kids go 
with them. But there are also several 
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By Bob “Greenie” Grewell 


more valid reasons why parents 
should take them. 

A principle reason is to provide 
them the opportunity to learn the 
fishing game and its many aesthetic 
fulfillments. The personal rewards 
of sharing fishing experiences with 
children, away from the pressures of 
our demanding society, can be very 
great for parents and children alike. 


There are other reasons. Each 
outing will certainly focus on 
another particular aspect—fun. I’ve 
had fun fishing with my son many 
times. I remember one day in 
particular, when he six years old. . . 

“Daddy, did you catch him?” 
Heath yelled to me. 

“No, I lost him when he swam 
under this old rotten log,” I 
answered. 

Heath looked at me questionably, 
then I cracked a smile. In turn, he 
laughed, then I laughed louder. 
Daddy’s not supposed to lose one, 
you know. 

Not a minute later Heath yelled 
out again. 

“Daddy, I think I’ve got a fish!’’ 
he said excitedly as it took his 
bobber underwater. “I do have a 
fish! I feel him pulling! Daddy! Help 
me before he gets away!”’ he 
squealed in one excited breath. 

He glanced at me with pale blue 
eyes which were bulging as “‘big as 
baseballs.”’ He had just tied into a 
fat six-inch-long, scrappy bluegill 
and was having the time of his life. 

On previous fishing trips, I had 
usually been right by his side, 
helping him cast out his bait, battle 
and land his catches. But that day, I 
was busy trying to untangle my 
fishing line from a cluster of floating 
moss. By the time | was able to get 
close to Heath, he was doing such a 
fine job I realized he could handle it 
alone. 

“What do I do now?” he asked as 
it tugged at his line. 

“Keep the end of your pole up, 
keep your line tight and reel him in 
slowly,”’ I told him. 

“He’s pulling hard Daddy! I think 
he’s going to fall off my hook!” he 
yelled frantically. 

“You're doing fine,” I calmly 
instructed him. ‘Just let him fight 
the line and he’ll wear himself out!” > 
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When he started to bring the 
bluegill in, 1 praised him. ‘Good job 
Heath.” 

He was so happy he appeared to 
be jumping up and down as his 
stumbling feet paced the grassy bank 
along the three-acre farm pond. I 
watched his every move, just as 
excited as he was. 

Before his six-inch ‘monster of a 
fish” had attacked the nightcrawler, 
Heath had been picking up the rod 
and reel every two minutes to check 
the worm. He was afraid a fish 
would skillfully nibble the bait off 
the hook without jiggling the red and 
white bobber. At first I wasn’t sure 
if he would leave the baited hook in 
the water long enough to enable a 
fish to even steal the worm. 

However, he had demonstrated 
that he had control over that fish. I 
watched while the bluegill flipped 
and flopped on the water’s surface 
as he dragged and coaxed it closer to 
the pond’s edge. He finally pulled it 
up on dry land, tripped over a large 
rock and fell on his rump; all in one 
motion. 

He turned his head toward me 
and a million-dollar smile stretched 
across his face that seemed to say, 
“Look Daddy, I caught him all by 
myself!” 

I still recall him telling me one 
more important fact: “It’s the 
biggest fish I’ve ever seen!” 

He lifted up the tip of his fishing 
rod, high in the air to hoist the fish 
up to eye level, then stared at his 
prize. I’m sure that moment is 
etched in his memory. And for me, I 
will always remember the puppy- 
like enthusiasm he displayed. 

That was the first fish he had 
actually handled by himself. And 
was he ever so proud. From the fun 
and excitement he experienced, I 
was sure he had been initiated as a 
fisherman on that warm, late-spring 
morning. 

To finalize my assumption, | was 
absolutely certain he was going to be 
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a future angler by the time we 
returned home. He ran wildly 
through the kitchen door and yelled 
to his mother, ‘Mom! Look at the 
fish I caught! And I did it all by 
myself!”’ 

He grinned and added in the same 
breath, ‘‘You should have seen the 
one Daddy almost caught!’’ He 
threw his short arms outward as far 
as he could spread them. ‘‘He must 
have been this big!”’ he confirmed to 
her. 


With an ornery gleam in his eyes, 
he looked at me and began to giggle 
as I walked through the door, 
wondering where he’d learned how 
to tell such a good fish story about 
the one that got away. 

Next time you go fishing, don’t 
leave the youngsters home. Take 
them with you. And if you don’t 
have your own little fishing buddies, 
take a neighbor. You'll find that 
fishing has many personal rewards 
other than just catching fish! ry) 
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It’s The Law 


By Major Kyle Hill 
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May I hunt deer with a handgun? 


Yes, provided that rim-fire cartridges are not 
used. A handgun caliber of at least .357 is 
recommended. Special hunting handguns 
equipped with scopes are available in calibers 
of .357, .41 and .44 magnum. 


r " Must I plug my shotgun to a three-shell 
, | capacity in order to hunt resident game? 


No. Deer, turkey, quail, squirrel, rabbit and 
other nonmigratory game may be hunted 
with an unplugged shotgun. However, 
migratory game birds (such as ducks, doves, 


snipe, rail) can be taken only with shotguns 4 at 
that are plugged to a maximum of three f ‘i HS 
shells. \ - is ; 
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Outdoor Library 


Return to Cross Creek, by Putlizer Prize-winning 
journalist W. Horace Carter, is a delightful combination 
of fact, fancy and popular folklore. Sometimes zesty and 
joking, other times deliberate and serious, this is a pot 
pourri of history and local country tales about the 
people and ways of famous Cross Creek, Florida and 
nearby areas. Published in 1986 by Atlantic Publishing 
Company (Tabor City, NC), it is an honestly written 
view of simple rural life and traditional Southern ways 
threatened by change. Anecdotal in style, it interviews 
local “Crackers”? who have lived, hunted, fished and had 
adventures in the region. It is a collection of Florida lore 
that must be read to be appreciated. Being a native of 
this rural/small town area made famous by Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings, I found Carter’s 296-page chronicle 
accurate (with a few wonderful exaggerations), 
authentic, honest and amusing. It contains color and 
black and white photographs. 


Life in the Balance, published in 1987 by Harcourt, 
Brace and Jovanovich Inc. (New York), is a companion 
book to the Audubon Television Specials. Author 
David Rains Wallace is a distinguished, prize-winning 
nature writer whose holistic understanding of life on 
Earth attracts and informs even more-knowledgeable 
readers. Its 309 pages are beautifully illustrated with 54 
full-color and 74 black and white photographs which 
show a dazzling array of plant and animal wildlife in the 
beauty of their natural habitats. This work looks at 
nature as a complex system of interactions between 
wetlands, oceans, rivers, islands, mountains, deserts, 
forests, grasslands, polar regions and the skies. At the 
heart of his worthwhile examination of the 
interconnections between habitat and its occupants is 
humankind. Although this book is worldwide in scope, 
it contains some interesting references to Florida; 
including the plight of the Florida panther, the problems 
of commercial logging and its effects on the red- 
cockaded woodpecker, environmental necessities of 
wood storks and bald eagles, and the exploitation of sea 
turtles. This is a gem of a book for providing an overall 
understanding of the intricate balance of life. 


The Natural History of the USSR, by Algirdas 
Knystautas, is a fabulous work in the English language 
which skillfully presents a naturalist’s view of a part of 
the world most Americans will never visit. With a very 
readable text and 275 superb full-color photographs, the 
book is sure to appeal to everyone who loves wildlife 
and the outdoors. The similarities of many species 
found in parts of the USSR and in Florida—including 
birds such as hawks, kingfishers, finches and eagles; and 
mammals such as deer, beavers, rabbits, foxes and 
mice—truly reminds us that the Earth’s living resources 
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By John Waters Jr. 


share one planet. Published in 1987 by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company (New York). [Originally published by 
Century Hutchinson Limited in England, 1987.] 


The Animal Smugglers And Other Wildlife Traders 
is a journalist’s narrative about the legal and illegal 
worldwide trade in wildlife, written by insider John 
Nichol. Examining the wholesale destruction of many of 
Earth’s most beautiful and useful species, it is a thought- 
provoking work that will surprise most readers with its 
frank discussions of international politics and the 
mechanics of supply and demand. Nichol takes the 
reader into the markets, back rooms and villages of 
Africa, Asia, the Orient, Europe and South America— 
where wildlife trade most often begins. He follows 
wildlife from the jungle to the shopping mall. Its 198 
pages, 14 color plates and 63 black and white 
photographs expose the often ignored, but ongoing 
abuses and exploitations of wildlife for the international 
pet, food and product trade. Published by Facts on File 
(New York and Oxford) in 1987, it is well worth 
reading. 


Bobwhite Quail Management: A Habitat Approach 
(Miscellaneous Publication No. 6) is a concise, 
informative, well-researched and useful booklet 
published jointly in 1986 by Tall Timbers Research 
Station (Tallahassee, Florida) and Quail Unlimited 
(Augusta, Georgia). It is written by J. Larry Landers and 
Brad S. Mueller, two experts in the management of the 
Deep South’s treasured bobwhite quail. This small work 
contains only 40 pages, but not a word nor page is 
wasted. It deals directly with the most important points 
of the bobwhite’s natural diet, feeding habits, 
relationships to farming, life history, habitat 
management and hunting considerations. This 
informative project does much to clarify the role of this 
small but wonderful bird in the larger world of humans 
and changing habitat. @) 
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Conservation Update 


Compiled by John Waters Jr. 


Special Thanks For Panther 
Fund Donations 


Between July 1985 and October 1987, the following 
major contributors have given generously to the Florida 
Panther Research and Management Trust Fund: 


WRBO“O105 Radign ec ..a ve atcscietis es $1,979.13 
Fort Myers Bowhunter .........-2+2006% $1,111.98 
North Florida Chapter of Safari 

Club Internationaleyn see oe ea ee $1,000.00 


The Plantation Golf & Country Club..... $1,000.00 
Hillsborough Chapter of Florida Wildlife 


Federationgs.cs20 fetes cores ole $ 800.00 
Fred Barfieldis...1 tee emaciated. fake $ 500.00 
PED Distributors Lacan eee octane ate $ 500.00 


These donations will be used to help prevent 
extinction of this very rare and endangered animal by 
funding important research and conservation efforts. 
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Two Florida Panthers 
Died During 1987 


Two Florida panthers are known to have died during 
1987. A two-year-old male apparently died from a 
territorial fight with another panther, biologists believe, 
in the northern Fakahatchee Strand on January 23. 

The second known fatality occurred near the 
northwest corner of Big Cypress National Preserve from 
a collision with a tractor-trailer rig. Labeled ‘Number 
13” by researchers, its radio-tracked territory had 
primarily been within nearby Hendry County. There it 
roamed some 300 square miles of habitat. Number 13 
had been radio-collared and tracked since February 
1986. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s Cover 
Art Contest Opens For 1988 


Wildlife artists have the opportunity to see their work 
featured on the next July-August issue of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. For the past four years, the Commission 
has offered an outstanding signed and numbered reprint 
of that issue’s ‘‘wrap around” cover free to our readers 
who purchase at least three gift subscriptions. 

This year the magazine staff hopes to see one of the 
following species in the finished work: white-tailed deer, 
wild turkey or ducks (fulvous whistling, Florida 
mottled, mallard, redhead, hooded merganser, ring- 
necked, goldeneye, pintail, scaup, blue-winged teal, 
green-winged teal are suggested). 

The winning image must be proportional to our cover 
size, which measures 16 % inches (horizontal) by 11 4 
inches (vertical). Preliminary judging this year will be 
from 35mm color slides. Viewing of original paintings 
or drawings will be by invitation only, after the judges 
view slides of proposed works. 

Publication and payment for the Commission’s 
promotional use of the original art will be offered to the 
artist, if any, whose work is selected. If interested, please 
write for details to: FLORIDA WILDLIFE Editor, 620 
South Meridian, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. 
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Taxidermists Assist 
Bass Growth Study 


More than 40 Florida taxidermists are participating in 
a largemouth bass study being conducted by the 
Commission. They are helping fisheries biologists learn 
more about largemouth bass growth by collecting 
samples of liver tissue and otoliths (ear “‘stones’’) from 
largemouth bass weighing 10 or more pounds. The 
study is scheduled to continue through July 1990. > 
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Fisheries biologist Steve Crawford explained, 
“Genetic information from liver tissue will possibly help 
determine reasons for growth patterns.” He added, 
“Otoliths have growth rings—similar to those in trees— 
which can be counted and measured to indicate a fish’s 
age;”’ 

Crawford said biologists believe there has been a 
decline in the number of bass weighing more than 10 
pounds in the state’s fresh waters and he noted, ‘This 
data will enable us to get a better picture of largemouth 
bass growth in Florida and to identify major fresh water 
resources that produce trophies.” 

Biologists will try to determine why certain areas 
produce more trophy-sized bass than others, and if 
certain fisheries management practices can produce 
larger bass. 


—Vinard Hitt 
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Lakes Need Water-Level 
Fluctuations for Health 


Some of Florida’s lakes are maintained at artificial 
levels by dams or dikes which are intended to keep 
water levels near an ‘‘average”’ depth. However, long- 
range health of many of the state’s lakes depends much 
on alternating periods of high water and low water. 

Lakes (such as central Florida’s Lochloosa and 
Orange lakes) which have had their natural outlets 
regulated by man-made structures tend to accumulate 
more bottom sediments and to support higher levels of 
aquatic plants, including hydrilla. When such a lake’s 
normal water exit is sowed down or stopped, excessive 
levels of nutrients from the surrounding watershed 
usually accumulate in the lake, complicating the 
problem. 

Overgrowth of aquatic plants—combined with higher 
levels of bottom sediments—is a known cause of water- 
volume loss. Lower dissolved-oxygen content also tends 
to occur. These undesirable conditions can contribute 
greatly to a lake’s premature death. 
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CORRECTION 


Typographical and proofreading errors appeared in 
the ‘‘Delicate Balance” feature on page 14 of the 
September-October 1987 issue. Portions of the text 
should have read as follows: 


Species: Peregrine Falcon (Falco peregrinus) 
The various subspecies range from one to more than 
three pounds in weight, . . . The smaller males 


concentrate on song birds, shore birds and small sea- 
birds while the more powerful females hunt larger shore birds, 


JANUARY—FEBRUARY 1986 


upland game birds and waterfowl up to the size of small 
geese .. . During recent years a noticeable increase in 
sitings of not only arctic peregrines, but anatum pere - 
grines as well has occurred in south Florida. 


We apologize for the errors. 
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Nature Notes 


“A fricanized” Honeybees are expected to reach Florida 
by 1992 en masse; however, an isolated colony was found 
and destroyed in Panama City in May 1987. Some experts 
fear the Africanized hybrids may completely displace 
Florida’s honeybees. 


Gulls and Pigeons are serious problems in some urban 
areas. They pose safety hazards at airports, health hazards 
with their droppings and sometimes damage agricultural 
crops. 


Nearly 3,000,000 fingerling sunshine bass (a hybrid of the 
white bass and striped bass) were stocked by the Commission 
in Florida in 1986 alone. Some 155,000 acres of public lakes 
and about 1,300 miles of streams are included in this very 
active freshwater fisheries program. 


American Indians used seines and gill nets for catching 
fish. They also used “gorges,” (straight, sharpened rods) that 
were inserted into bait and used in a fashion similar to 
today’s modern fishing hooks. Gorges were usually made of 
bone, shell, stone or wood. 


About 30 of the Chemical Elements that make up the 
known Universe are found in the protoplasm of animals cells. 


16 Species of Bats occur in Florida. Their typical habitats 
include trees, buildings and caves. None of them are 
“vampires.” 


January Is A Good Time to construct and erect wood duck 
nest boxes. This species readily uses man-made “‘cavities”’ 
when they are placed near suitable habitats such as wooded 
ponds and lakes. Entrance holes should be about four inches 
wide by three inches high. A good overall size for the box is 
about 10” x 10” (floor) by 20” to 22” high. Metal guards 
around the post or tree to which the box is attached help keep 
raccoons and other predators from reaching the eggs or 
hatchlings. 


The Florida Panther’s utilization of white-tailed deer for 
food in Everglades National Park and Big Cypress National 
Preserve is under study in two current research projects being 


conducted by the Commission and the University of Florida. @) 
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Natural Foods of 
Largemouth Bass 


GOLDEN SHINER. 


“TOPMINNOW 


Newly hatched bass feed on plankton and _ tiny 
aquatic insects. As they grow larger they eat almost 
anything in the water they can catch and swallow. 
Florida’s 12-month growing season would typically 
enable a 1-year-old bass to attain a length of eight to 
10 inches and a weight of six to eight ounces. Some 
2-year-olds may weigh two to three pounds and 
measure 14 inches long. 


From the April 1974 FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


